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PREFACE 



Supplement I of Making the Transition^ the Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission's report to the 1975 Minnesota Legislature, describes the state and 
federal programs administered by the Commission, and it provides extensive his- 
torical data on the level of activity in the programs since their inception. 
The Commission's recommendations for state policy in post-secondary education 
during the coming biennium can be found in Making the Transition (January 1975). 
A separate supplement on the Commission's budget review responsibility soon 
will follow this report. 

The Commission is responsible for administering a variety of state and 
federal programs that were established to help improve the state's and the nation's 
post -secondary education enterprise and to meet the needs of Minnesota residents. 
Section I reports on activity in Minnesota student financial aid programs. To 
help enhance the state's planning capability for post-secondary education, the 
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Commission engages in academic planning, statewide data analysis and specific 
planning projects in certain fields such as health. Section II outlines these 
planning activities* Section III covers the various state programs administered 
by the Commission, and Section IV reports on three federal programs v/hich the 
Commission also administers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Major efforts of the Higher Education Coordinating Commission during the 
last biennium were directed to the implementation of several new programs as- 
signed to the Commission by the 1973 Legislature, improvement in the data manage 
ment and analysis capabilities of the Commission, enhancements and expansion of 
Commission's research, planning and coordination processes, and improvements in 
the administration of the various programs for which the Commission is responsi- 
ble. 

The 1973 Legislature directed the Commission to establish five new student 
aid programs: Minnesota State Student Loan Program; Minnesota Veterans* Depend- 
ents Student Assistance Program; Minnesota Medical and Osteopathy Loan Program; 
Foreign Student Assistance Program; and the State Work-Study Program • It is 
noteworthy that the Minnesota State Student Loan Program will provide $30 mil- 
lion of financial assistance to post-secondary education students at no cost 
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to. the taxpayers of the state. Administrative procedures were developed, reg- 
ulations and guidelines prepared and approved, and all programs have been fully 
implemented thus enabling the state to provide the opportunity for students to 
enroll in post -secondary education, to provide special assistance to different 
types of students, and to provide incentives to attract medical students to prac- 
tice in rural areas • 

The Legislature also requested that the Commission develop a program budget- 
ing system compatible among all post-secondary institutions in the state of Min- 
nesota* The system has been designed, developed, and implemented and has been 
used in conjunction with many aspects of the budgeting process used in the Depart- 
ment of Administration's activity analysis procedures* The development of this 
process has enabled the portrayal of expenditures according to programmatic thrust, 
thereby enabling a better understanding of the inputs and outputs of the post- 
secondary educational enterprise in Minnesota* Full implementation of the Com- 
mission's budget review responsibility continues with a report soon to be provided 
to the Governor and the Legislature and with the facility to provide improved 
analytical planning information for major policy issues confronting the state* 

To improve delivery of educational services to selective regions of the state 
and to minimize programmatic overlap and duplication through improved regional 
coordination, the Legislature requested thi Commission to establish three regional 
projects* Three regional centers have been established at Rochester, Wadena, and 
on the Iron Range* At each center, programmatic offerings to serve the needs of 
residents in the area have been provided, and as the centers become more inte- 
grated into the coordination and planning activities of the Commission, further 
improvements and efficiencies can be anticipated* At a broader level of regional 
planning, the Commission, through the authority provided by the 1973 Legislature, 



was able to expand even further the reciprocity agre^ent between Minnesota and 
Wisconsin enabling any resident from either of these states to attend post-second- 
ary education in the other state at in-state fees. 

In addition, at the request of the Legislature, the Commission has conducted 
an intensive examination of the Inter-Institutional Television Program, has exam- 
ined and developed mechanisms to increase inter- institutional cooperation through 
the recommendation of improved policies for transfer students and cross-regis- 
tration of students at different post-secondary institutions. 

The Commission has significantly improved its research, planning, and coordi- 
nation responsibility through development of an automated enrollment reporting 
system, enhancements in the enrollment projection model so that enrollment reports 
and projections car^ be provided to institutions in the state much earlier in the 
academic year than was previously possible and so that the Commission can simulate 
the effects of alternative policies on post-secondary education enrollments* 
The Commission reviewed planned and existing instructional programs in the areas 
of human services and social work and nursing education and provided recommenda- 
tions for statewide policies for program development in these two broad areas, 
and obtained approximately $200,000 in external fundings to enable the Commission 
to initiate a comprehensive study designed to develop better communication and 
interface between the producers and users of health manpower in Minnesota in 
order to enhance the program planning processes that occur in post-secondary 
institutions. 

Finally, the Commission developed and initiated a coordination mechanism for 
the continuing education activities that are being increasingly offered at all 
levels of post-secondary education in order to improve inter- institutional 
cooperation and communication among the offering institutions, more clearly 



identify programmatic needs, and to minimize costly duplication in continuing 
education programs. 

The Commission has further sought to improve the various administrative 
programs for which it is responsible. The Commission has reviewed, processed 
and provided recommendations on approximately 225 proposals for instructional 
programs and has received and processed an additional 235 preliminary planning 
proposals during the last biennium. . The MINITEX Program has provided for the 
sharing of library resources among post-secondary institutions in all systens 
of the state, thereby enhancing inter- institutional cooperation and helping to 
reduce the cost of post-secondary education library maintenance. The MINITEX 
Program, developed in Minnesota, is being cited as a national model in the use 
of inter- institutional resources in library education. The administrative pro- 
cedures and the processing of scholarships and grants were completely revamped 
in order to provide better service between institutions and students with the 
result that awards were made to students six months earlier this year than in 
previous years. The Commission continues to work diligently to administer many 
other programs, for which it has been assigned responsibility, as effectively as 
v^ssible and to improve the programs whenever feasible. 

A list of major accomplishments is provided below: 

Financial Aid Programs Improved, Expanded 

— The processing of scholarship and grant-in-aid applications was 
improved to the point that first-round recipients were notified of their awards 
in April rather than at the end of the summer as was previously the case, and 
payment for awards now can be mailed to institutions in advance of the open- 
ing of the fall term. 

— The capacity of the scholarship and grant-in-aid programs was doubled 
and the Commission is effectively administering a biennial program of $1U 
million, as compared to a $7.3 million program last biennium. 



— A new $29.4 million State Student Loan Program, which makes loan funds 
available to virtually every Minnesota resident, was planned and implemented. 



— A sufficiently attractive financing package was put together so that 
the Commission was able to obtain funds for student loans at a highly favor- 
able interest rate, less than 4.8 per cent, assuring effective administration 
of the student loan program at no cost to the taxpayer and reducing the cost 
of loans to the student by payment of the loan insurance fee by the Commission. 

— A program of loans to medical students who agree to practice in medically 
needy areas of Minnesota was developed and implemented, 

— A new State Work-Study Program, which provides opportunity for post-secondary 
education students to meet part of their educational costs by working with a 
public service agency, was implemented. 

— A new program of financial assistance to foreign students was implemented. 

— A new program which provides financial aid to dependents of POWs and MIAs 
for post -secondary education was implonented. 

— A new and expanded higher education reciprocity agreement, which makes 
all institutions of post-secondary education in Wisconsin accessible to all 
Minnesota residents, was developed and implemented. 

— Plans for a reciprocity agreement with North Dakota, which will provide 
complete access for Minnesota residents to North Dakota collegiate institutions, 
were formulated and negotiated. 

Budget Review Process Initiated; Program Review Expanded 

— A comprehensive budget review process was initiated and a budgeting system 
vrhich will yield comparable income and expenditure data by program for all types 
of post -secondary institutions and permit expenditures to be related to program 
output, was developed and implemented. 

— The program review process was expanded to include private non-collegiate 
institutions in order that the programs of the private non-collegiate sector might 
be fully considered in state planning and policy formulation. 

— Efforts to improve data bases and communication among program planners, 
producers, and users of manpower by occupational area in order to facilitate more 
effective planning of instructional programs were initiated. 

Regional Needs Served; Communication Improved; Studies Initiated 

— Three regional post-secondary education projects, one in Rochester, one 
in Wadena and one on the Iron Range, have been implemented and have demonstrated 
potential for improving the accessibility to post-secondary education opportuni- 
ties for residents of the three regions and improved regional planning and inter- 
institutional cooperative efforts in meeting regional needs. 
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—Five regional conferences providing an opportunity for interaction 
among members of the Commission, institutional officers and systems of each 
of the areas of the state were held during the summer. 

— Increased effort to keep legislators, post-secondary officers, and 
other interested parties informed on post -secondary education was initiated 
through the successful development, publication and distribution of a monthly 
MHECC REPORT. 



— A major conference involving the participation of educational leaders, 
legislators and other interested parties was conducted in order to focus atten- 
tion on critical issues in financing post-secondary education and in order to 
bring the analyses and thoughts of experts throughout the nation to Minnesota. 

~A basis for improved communication and coordination with respect to off- 
campus courses was developed in order to improve the Commission's capability 
to deal effectively with increased effort on providing educational experiences 
for students away from the campus, 

—A major study which re-assesses the status and results of inter- institu- 
tional television and proposes a change in state oolicy was conducted. 

— A major study on problems and policies relating to the transfer of students 
among institutions was initiated and completed, 

— New comprehensive enrollment projections for all institutions in the 
state were completed and made available to appropriate institutional officials 
and legislative committees. 
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I. STUDENT FINANCIAL AIDS 



The Minnesota student financial aid programs^ designed to provide equal 
access to post-secondary education for state residents and to help lower finan- 
cial barriers for students, have grovm dramatically since the establishment of 
the Minnesota State Scholarship Program in 1957. For example, the total pack- 
age of state programs, in combination with federal, institutional and private 
financial aid programs, provided some type of aid (grant, scholarship, loan) 
for virtually every student who sought assistance during the 197U-75 academic 
year. This section describes the history of activity under the state financial 
aid programs which are administered by the Higher Education Coordinating Commis- 
sion. 

Chapter 1 provides historical and current data on the Minnesota State Scholar- 
ship Program (created in 1967) and the Minnesota State Grant-in-Aid Program 
(established in 1969). Chapters 2-U describe three programs authorized by the 
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1973 Legislature and implemented during the current biennium - the Minnesota 
State Student Loan Program, the State Work-Study Program and the Minnesota 
Medical and Osteopathy Loan Program^ In 197U the Legislature authorized two 
new financial aid programs to meet specific needs - the Foreign Student Assist 
ance Program and the Minnesota Veterans* Dependents Student Assistance Program 
The final two chapters in the section outline activity to date under these 
programs. 
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1. MINNESOTA STATE SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 



The Minnesota State Scholarship Prof^ram was established bv the 1967 Minne- 
sota Legislature ( Minnesota Statutes 1957, Sections 135A. 09-13) to identifv 
academically talented Minnesota residents, to encourape those talented students 
to continue their education, and to provide f^*nancial assistance to those who 
lacked the financial resources to attend the elif^iMe collep.iate institutions 
of their choice. The 1971 Minnesota Lef^islature exto.nded the benefits of the 
scholarship program to those qualified Minnesota residents who elected to attend 
any eligible non-profit post-secondary education institution of their choice. 

The 1959 Minnesota Legislature ( Minnesota Statutes 1969, Sections 135A. 09-13) 
established the grant-in-aid program to provide financial assistance to Minne- 
sota high school graduates whose family financial resources could not provide 
for all costs of post-secondary education. Grant-in-aid recipients were to be 
selected sol<=»ly on the l^asis of demonstrated financial need v;ith no advantage 




given to ocademicallv talented students. 

rji'nce tlie inception of the scholarship prop,ram, the nunl^er of elir,ible 
institutions has r^own so that it nov; includes all state post-secondarv educa- 
tion institutions except for those that are private, prof it-mkinp institutions. 
Thirtv state-suDported collejres including the University of Minnesota, 27 pri- 
vate colieros, 33 area vocational-technical institutes, 2 private vocational 
schools, and 3B schools of undergraduate health professions now conprise the 
elir,ible institution list, f^ubstantial biennial increases in appropriations 
are cvidencnd bv Table 

TABLH I-l 

MTNNTSOTA STATK SCi!OF,AP.SHIP A>ID GRANT-IN-AID PROHRAM AFPROPRIATIOliT) 



Acadcnic Year 



1969-70 
1070-71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 
if^73-7U 
19'/U-75 



Scholarship 
Total 



250,000 
575,000 
>175,000 
1,590,000 
2,500,000 
3,175,000 
3,875,000 



Grant-in-Aid 
Total 



Total Annual 
Appropr iat ions 



200,000 
000,000 
1,0U0,000 
2,200,000 
3,125,000 
3,075,000 



250,000 



775,000 
j.,U75,C 
2,630,000 
4,700,000 
6,300,C 



1,U75,000 

i.,ouu]oOO 
7,750, C 



,000 



Table 1-2 reflects the actual expenditures bv tvue of student award after 
accounting for student attrition for the history of the prof:rans. Tables 1-3 
and I-u rofioct the nurr.ber of recipients and the total expenditures bv type of 
institution for tlie historv of tlie prof^ams. 

Tables T-5 throup.h I-ll reflect each year's prop,ran activ5tv by type of 
institution and bv tvne of student award. The tables also reflect the percent- 
ar.os of loth students and dollar expenditures by tvpe of institution. Table 
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1-12 shows the number of student awards and dollar allocations for each individ- 
ual institution for the 197^-75 academic year. 

It should be noted that in all the tables the grant-in-aid totals for Fiscal 
Year 1975 include $3^2,000 of federal funds provided through the State Student 
Incentive Grant Program (SSIG). As authorized by the Educational Amendments of 
1972, the SSIG is a program to encourage states to begin or expand state grant 
programs for post -secondary students. 

Bas^d on a study provided by the National Association of State Scholarship 
Programs, there are now 39 states which have comprehensive need based scholar- 
ship/grant programs for undergraduate post-secondary students. As reflected in 
Table 1-13, Minnesota ranks number 13 in number of students assisted, number 
11 in dollars expended, and number 12 in the ratio of dollars expended to state 
population. The study also shows that, of the 25 states reporting administrative 
expenses, the Minnesota programs rank fifth lowest in the ratio of administra- 
tive expenditures to student stipend payout dollars. Minnesota's administra- 
tive expense ratio was 1.6 per cent while other states ranged from a low of 
1,2 per cent to a high of 8.2 per cent. 

Scholarship and grant-in-aid winners for the 197U-75 academic year were 
notified of their awards in monthly award rounds from April through August. 
With earlier notification, applicants were better able to develop post- secondary 
education plans. The earlier notification also made possible earlier payment 
to institutions. Scholarship and grant-in-aid payments were at the schools 
when recipients enrolled for fall classes. 

Through the 197^-75 academic year, scholarship recipients have been selected 
on the basis of combined high school rank and Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (MSAT). Because the Statewide Testing Program is no longer administering 
the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test to all Minnesota high school juniors, and 
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because there is no other single aptitude test that will replace the MSAT, the 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission chose to discontinue the aptitude test 
requirement for selection of scholarship winners. Winners for the 1975-76 
academic year will be selected only on the basis of high school rank converted 
to a percentile ranking. 

It is anticipated that an operational change in the Minnesota State Scholar- 
ship and Grant- in-A id application distribution will result in a greater number 
of applications being filed for the 1975-76 academic year. High school guid- 
ance counselors and principals have been responsible for application distribu- 
tion in the past. Applications for the 1975-76 academic year have been directly 
mailed to approximately 55,000 high school seniors and to 12,800 renewal candi- 
dates. Applications also have been mailed to all high school offices and post- 
secondary school financial aid offices for distribution to eligible applicants 
who might be missed in the mailing. Receipt of the application packets at 
home should also make parents more aware of the programs and availability of 
funds which may enable their sons and daughters to more easily obtain post- 
secondary education. 

The quality of service extended to applicants and winners in the scholar- 
ship and grant-in-aid programs in this biennium has significantly improved* 
The Commission looks forward to even better communication and improved service 
in the next biennium. The Commission feels confident that the residents of 
Minnesota whose futures can be positively affected by these programs will 
continue to benefit from the programs and will do so in greater numbers than 
in the past. 
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TABLE 1-12 



1974-75 STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID 
BY SYSTEM AND BY INSTITUTION 

TOTAL 



Community Col]o«cs 

Anoka Ilamsey 
Austin 
Brainerd 
Fergus Falls 
nibbing 
Ihver Hills 
Itasca 
Lakewood 
Mesabi 
Metropolitan 
North Hennepin 
Normandale 
Northiuivl 
Rainey Bivfei." 
Rochester 
Vermillion 
Willmar 
Worthinj;ton 
Total 



State Colleges 



Bemidji 
Mania to 

Minnesota Metro. 

Moorhead 

St. Cloud 

Southv'e.-it 

Winona 

Total 

University of Minnesota 

Crookston 
Dulutli 
Twin Cities 
Morris 
Waseca 
North Central 
Total • 



No.- Recipients 



Dollars 



GO 
36 
45 
53 
58 
20 
53 
27 
70 
14 
30 
45 
43 
8 

142 
31 
89 
42 



866 



384 
496 

623 
713 
213 
241 



2670 



101 
552 
1989 
483 
81 

3206 



$ 29,750 
16,275 
23,375 
32,225 
25, 625 

8,950 
27, 750 
11,250 
34,150 

6,325 
13,150 
19,375 
21,350 

3,800 
77,400 
13,075 
49,525 
22. 800 
$436,150 



215, 825 
272,975 

330,700 
379,475 
123,950 
123.800 
$1,446,725 



76,550 
343,^875 
1,227,520 
361,550 

58, 275 

$2,067,770 
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TABLE 1-12 Continued 



AVTIs 

Albex't Lea 

Alexandria 

Anolca 

Austin 

Bemidji 

Brainerd 

Canby 

Dakota Coimty 
Detroit Lakes 
Duluth 

£• Grand Forks 

Eveleth 

Faribault 

Granite Falls 

Hibbing 

Hutchinson 

Jackson 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 

Pine City 

Pipestone 

Ramsey-Washington 

Red Wing 

Rochester 

St. Cloud 

St. Paul 

Siupies 

Sub« HenAepin 
Thief River Falls 
Wadena 
Willmar 
Winona* 
Total 

Private Vocational 

Dunwoody 
N* W* Electronics 
Total 



TOTAL 

No> Recipients Dollars 



8 


$ 3,775 


103 


49,525 


20 


9,725 


9 


4,350 


9 


3,775 


47 


24,125 


26 


11,600 


8 


2,800 


28 


12,675 


26 


11,725 


2 


1,075 


20 


7,750 


4 


1,200 


22 


11,975 


9 


3,625 


22 


10,000 


19 


8,125 


24 


11,450 


11 


4,700 


38 


18,550 


4 


1,675 


16 


7,575 


1 


375 


10 


4,900 


31 


14,975 


77 


36,925 


9 


3, 225 




12,575 


12 


4,325 


19 


9,700 


25 


13,125 


108 


50,425 


26 


13.175 


822 


$ 385,500 


25 


$ 16,250 


9 


6.625 


34 


$ 22, 875 



36 

2k ' 



TABLE 1-12 Continued 



Private T\vo-Ycai' 

Bethany Lutheran 
Crosier Seminary 
G. V. Lutheran 
St. Mary's Jr. CoU. 
Total 

Private Four- Year 

Augsburg 

Bethel 

Carleton 

Concox'dia-Mooiiiead 
Concordia-St. Paul 
Dr. Martin Luther 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamline 
Macalester 

Mpls.Coir. of Art & Des. 
No. Central Bible 
N.\y. College 
Pillsbuiy Eiptist 
St. Benedict 
St. Catherine 
St. John's 
St. Mary's 
St. Olafs 
St. I'T.ul Bfbli^ 
St. Scholastica 
St. Theresa 
St, Thomas 
Corbett 
Toial 



TOTAL 

No. Rucipients Dollfii's 

3 $ 23,800 

16 9,500 

110 92,975 

57 47.425 

214 $ 173,700 



458 $ 376,250 

152 122,975 

161 145, 825 

580 477,510 

85 68,575 

6 1,950 

596 527,925 

279 253,975 

114 103,775 

35 25,575 

5 4,450 

25 19,400 

15 6,275 

479 406,575 

338 247,875 

428 357,600 

90 73,725 

415 346,375 

27 21,225 

266 230,875 

146 126,100 

246 194,525 

0 

4946 $ 4,139,385 
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TABLE 1-12 Continued 



TOTAL 



Para-Medical Sichools No. Recipients Dollars 



A. B. Anckcr 


12 


$ 7,400 


Abbott N.W. Nurs. 


36 


26,400 


Abbott N.W. X-Ray 


0 


0 


Bethcsda Luth. Nurs. 


0 


0 


Betliesda Luth. X-Ray 


0 


0 


Miller X-Ray 


0 


0 


Fairmont X-Ray 


0 


0 


Fairvicw Nursing 


13 


4,925 


Fairview X-Ray 


0 


0 


Henn. Cty. Nurs. 


1 


950 


Henn. Cty. X-Ray 


0 


0 


ffibbing X-Ray 


0 


0 


Lake Region X-Ray 


0 


0 


Luth. Deac. Nurs. 


6 


3,400 


Lutli. Dec. X-Ray 


0 


0 


Mayo Phy. Ther. 


0 


0 


Meeker Cty. X-Ray 


0 


0 


Methodist Nurs. 


0 


0 


Methodist X-Ray 


7 


2,700 


Metro. Med. X-Ray 


0 


0 


Mounds Midway Nurs. 


8 


5,750 


Mt. Sinai Rad. 


0 


0 


N<»«?ve X-Ray 


0 


0 


New Ulm Sch. of Prac. Nur. 


1 


800 


N. Memorial X-Ray 


1 


575 


N. W. X-Ray 


2 


975 


Rice Mem. X-Ray 


0 


0 


Rochester (St. Mary's) 


7 


6,625 


St. Ansgar X-Ray 


0 


0 


St. Cloud Nurs. 


50 


40,875 


St. Cloud X-Ray 


0 


0 


St. Cloud Anest. 


0 


0 


St. Francis X-Ray 


0 


0 


St. Gabriel's 


0 


0 


St. Joseph X-Ray (St. Paul) 


0 


0 


St. Luke's Nurs. 


32 


13,050 


St. Luke's X-Ray 


0 


0 


St. Mary's X-Ray Duluth 


0 


0 


St. Mary's Rad. - Duluth 


0 


0 


St. Mary's - Mpls. 


0 


0 


St. Olaf X-Ray Tech. 


0 


0 


U of M X-Ray Tech. 


0 


0 


Virginia X-Ray Tech. 


1 


425 


Total 


177 


$ 109,925 
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2. MINNESOTA STATE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 



The Minnesota State Student Loan Program (HSSLP) is a student loan program 
unique throughout the United States. Authorized by Minnesota Legislature 
( Laws of Minnesota 1973 » Chapter 605 )% the MSSLP is the most comprehensive, 
larg^ volume state student loan program in the country, providing loans 
for every eligible student applicant in the state. MSSLP loans help 
thousands of students • vocational students as well as students in higher 
education^ middle income students as well as those with lower income - to 
meet today's spiraling costs of education. 

Linked closely to the Federally Insured Student Loan Program, the MSSLP 
began operation in February 197U, with the sale of $29. U million in revenue 
bonds by the Commission. That month the Commission received about 100 
loan applications totaling about $130^000. Each month since then the 
volume has increased, and as of November 15, 197U, the Commission has 
received more than 7,000 applications totaling more than $11 million. 
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In these first nine month of operation, the Minnesota State Student Loan 
Program has developed both fiscally and programmatically a new and innovative 
approach to state program management* 



Fiscal Management 

As authorized by the Legislature, the Commission sold $29,^ million in 
revenue bonds on February 26. 1974, to fund the Minnesota State Student Loan 
Program. The winning bid for these bonds included a very favorable annual 
interest rate of 4.8 per cent, demonstrating a vote of confidence in the 
program's administration and in the AA bond rating by Standard and Poor of 
New York. Using bond revenue for a massive program of financial aid to 
students and an interest paying investment as ^ell, the MSSLP not only pays 
all accrued interest on the bonds but also pays the entire cost of administration 
of the program. The MSSLP also pays for costs of insurance premiums on behalf 
of students in the program. 

Program Activity 

The MSSLP is designed to provide financial assistance not only to low 
income higher education students (the traditional target group for financial 
aid programs) but to all students of post-secondary education. Table 1-14 
demonstrates the wide range of family incomes for students borrowing from 
the MSSLP. As shown in the table, approximately half of the participants 
in the MSSLP have family incomes higher than $10,000 per year. 
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TABLE 



MINNESOTA STATE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
FAMILY INCOME OF STUDENT BORROWERS 



Gross Family Income 
of Applicants 



% of Loan Volume 



$0 to $5,000 



19% 



$5,001 to $10,000 



30% 



$10,001 to $15,000 



23% 



$15,001 to $20,000 



17% 



$20,000 + 



11% 



Tables 1-15 and 1-16 show the distribution of loans according to the 
types of educational institutions in which student borrowers are enrolled. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the student borrowers eire enrolled in private 
educational institutions and HO per cent in public educational institutions. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the loans are for study in higher education 
while approximately UO per cent are for vocational education. 
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As of November 15, 197**, formal agreements had been formed between the 
*1SSLP and 2H3 post -secondary institutions. The breakdown of participating 
institutions is reflected in the Table below. 



TABLE 1-17 
INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE MSSLP 

U. of M. H 

State Colleges 7 

Community Colleges 18 

AVTI's 33 

Private Higher Ed. H7 

Private Voc. Ed. (37 Proprietary, 2 Non-Profit) 39 

Out-of-state 95 



2if3 

Table 1-18 reflects the activity in the program by county of residence 
of student borrowers • The county totals very closely reflect the general 
population of the counties. 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The MSSLP is able to help a wide range of students because of the com- 
prehensive rules and regulations governing the program. The four most 
critical rules used in determining loan amounts, student eligibility, school 
eligibility and eligibility for interest benefits are: 

1. Loan Amounts - Public Law 89-329, as amended, states that the 
maximum loan per student per academic year is $2,500. Minnesota state 
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regulations set the minimum loan amount at $100. 

Federal law specifies that no undergraduate or vocational student sr.all 
ever have more than $7,500 in feuercxlly insured student loan principal out- 
standing. The law raises this loan maximum to $10,000 for students going on to 
graduate or professional study. 

2. Student Eligibility - Federal directives require that to be eligible 
a student must be a citizen or a national of the United States, enrolled in 
an eligible school, studying at least one-half time, and in good standing as 
defined by the school. Minnesota laws specify that in adidition to the above 
requirements, a resident cf cmother state may borrow from the Minnesota State 
Student Loan Program for attendance at a Minnesota institution, but that 
only Minnesota residents msy borrow from the program for study outside the 
state. 

3. School Eligibility - More than 200 schools in Minnesota are eligible 
for the program. Private colleges, state colleges, community colleges, area 
vocational- technical institutes, the university, and most private vocational 
schools are eligible to participate in the program. 

Interest Benefits - The federal government pays all interest 
(7 per cent simple) on federally insured student loans for eligible students 
while they are in school. More than 90 per cent of MSSLP borrowers receive 
these benefits. Other borrowers, from higher income families, apply for 
non-subsidized loans because borrowing is a convenient way to pay for 
educational expenses. These students or their parents pay their own interest 
while in school as well as in repayment. 

The Minnesota State Student Loan Program is a benefit for many 
Minnesota post-secondary students and should continue to be in the future. 
Available to students who need funds in addition to the scholarships they 
receive, avail \ble to students whose families do not qualify for scholarships 
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or grant assistance, available to students enrolled in schools ineligible 
to participate in traditional financial aid programs, the Minnesota State 
Student Loan Program is an innovative program with one of the best cost 
benefit performances of any program in Minnesota* 
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TABLE 1-18 



MINNESOTA STATE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 



Student Loans by County 
November 15, 1974 
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3. STATE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 



Recopnizinp. the need to expand work opportunities for students, the 1973 
Lep.islature passed le^rislation establishing the State Work-Study Program. 
( Minnesota Statutes 1973, Sections 136A.231-235) The legislation provides that 
students selected to receive a state scholarship or grant-in-aid have the option 
of electing to receive a work-study scholarship or grant equal to approximately 
75 per cent of his or her need, provided that the post -secondary institution the 
recipient attends can arrange a suitable work-study experience. The difference 
between the amount of stipend offered to the student as a grant or a scholarship 
and the amount of stipend available to the student under a work-study scholarship 
or grant shall be paid by the agency in which the student obtains work-study ex- 
perience. Under the program, work-study experiences are permissible in govern- 
mental and non-profit public service agencies approved by the Commission. Insti- 
tutions of post-secondary education are not eligible under the legislation. 
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Unfortunately, however, students have not taken advantage of the program 
because they have not elected to give up their gift assistance which they are 
required to do. The students have elected to retain their gift assistance and 
either find other employment opportunities or uje loan programs to make up the 
balance of their need. Non-profit agencies have been reluctant to enter into 
the program because the state program requires a greater agency matching amount 
than does the federal work-study program. Furthermore, because state scholar- 
ships and grant recipients are needy students, the' same students qualify for 
the federal \70rk-study program to help meet the remainder of their need that 
is not met through the state scholarship and grant-in-aid programs. 

The federal work-study program provides approximately $6 million in work 
opportunity to Minnesota students annually. This program is designed to assist 
primarily students from low-income families. Yftt many post-secondary institu- 
tions report that they have hundreds of students who are seeking, but who are 
unable to find part-time jobs to help pay educational expenses. Most post- 
secondary students working part-time jobs earn between $500 and $1,000 per aca- 
demic year, and these earnings can mean the difference for some students between 
staying in or dropping out of school. 

The Commission has therefore recommended that a pilot state work-study 
program be funded, separate from the State Scholarship and Grant Program, to 
establish work opportunities for 1,200 to 1,500 students during the first year 
of the biennium an! 2,U00 to 3,000 students during the second year. During 
the pilot two years of the program the Commission will monitor the effective- 
ness of the program and determine the appropriate funding levels for future years. 
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HINNESOTA MEDICAL 
AND OSTEOPATHY LOAN PROGRAM 



The Minnesota Medical and Osteopathy Loan Program was implemented in early 
197** after passage of several technical amendments to the original legisla- 
tion ( Laws of Minnesota 1973 » Chapter 727). The program is designed to do the 
following : 

1, To provide financial assistance to medical and osteopathy students 
interested in Minnesota practice, and 

2. To encourage these students to practice for at least three years in a 
rural area of medical need in the state immediately after completion of train- 
ing. 

The program provides financial aid to students in the form of loans up to 
$6,000 per year* at 8 per cent interest. ($2i|,000 is the maximum amount any 
student may borrow in the program - most students borrow considerably less). 
And, so that no student borrows more than he or she actually needs, loan 
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amounts are established in line with the education expenses experienced by the 
student and the student financial resources available to meet thoso expenses^ 

Borrowers may repay the entire principal and interest on their loann by 
practicing for at least three consecutive years, immediately after completion 
of residency training, in a rural area of medical need in Minnesota, Borrowers 
who practice in areas not desip,nated as rural areas of need must repay in full 
all principal plus the 8 per cent per year interest • 

In February of 197U, the Commission issued $600,000 in revenue bonds to 
finance the prop.ram for Fiscal Year 197U and Fiscal Year 1075. Enactment of 
the Medical Lean Program brought an immediate, positive response from Minne- 
sota Medical and Osteopathy students, who filed alnost 300 applicat j.ons for 
loans in the first two years of the program. 

Based on recommendations from Minnesota medical schools and the Board of 
Medical Examiners, the Commission selected UO students for the program in aca- 
demic year 1973-7i| and loaned $232,300. 

In academic year 197U-7 5, 36 of these students borrowed an additional 
$199, 2U0 (of the non-renewing four students, three graduated and one took a 
year's leave of absence). Also, in academic year 197U-75 the Commission chose 
for the program 20 additional students, who borrowed more than $100,000. 

The home towns of the winners demonstrate the strong rural backgrounds of 
the program participants. 

The Commission is working to develop the list of rural areas of medical 
need in Minnesota, and, since borrowers in the program are participating in 
the development of this list, the Commission is encouraged to believe that 
many of them will in fact establish practice in rural areas of the state. In 
the interim, the Minnesota Medical and Osteopathy Loan Program is providing 
thousands of dollars of financial aid to needy medical and osteopathy students. 
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5, FOREIGN STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



Recofrnizing the financial difficulties of foreip.n students in Minnesota, 
excluded from other financial aid prop.rams and vulnerable to rapidly risinp, 
costs of education, the 197H State Legislature created the Minnesota Fcreipn 
Student Assistance Prop.ram and authorized the ftinnesota ilir,her Eiucation Coor- 
dinating Commission to administer thfi program ( Laws of I'linnesota 107U, Cliapter 
The three sections of the law urovide financial assistance in th<^ forn of 
loans to foreign students v;ho meet one of three requirements. Section I 
authorizes public post -secondary institutions to loan tho difference betv;Gen 
resident and non-resident tuition for foreign students who have lived and 
studied in Minnesota for at least one full acaderic vear. The maximum number 
of awards for each institution under this section eouals one-half of one per 
cent of the school^s full-time equivalent enrollment (FTE). 

Section II authorizes all post-secondary schools » public an^l private, to 
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provide emcrp^ency scholarship funds to foreign students wlio experience reduced 
financial support or increased costs of education (COE) which eould not have 
been anticipated. 

For the 197U-75 academic year, $80,000 in emergency scholarship funds was 

allocated to institutions according to the formula established by the Commission: 

School FTE X School COE 
Institutional Allocation = Total of Above Products for x $80,000 

All Participating Schools 

• Using this' formula, "the Commission disbursed the $80,000 fo participating * " " 
schools (See Table 1-19). 

Section III provides financial assistance through public educational insti- 
tutions to foreign students who receive scholarships from Minnesota individuals 
or organizations in an amount at least as large as the costs of resident tuition 
at that school. Since these foreign students must pay non-resident tuition, they 
may receive loans to pay the difference between resident and non-resident charges. 

Each school in the program appoints an institutional representative who 
directs all program activities for that school. The responsibilities of the 
institution representative are: 

1. The preparation of application forms and promissory notes. 

2. The counseling of program applicants. 

3. The review and approval (or disapproval) of applications. 
U. All subsequent individual loan servicing and collection. 

5. The writing of all program reports as outlined by program guidelines. 
As the program was only begun in the fall of 197U, institutions have not 
reported the level of activity for their respective campuses. However, the 
program is projected to assist hundreds of foreign students in Minnesota insti- 
tutions. 
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TABLE 1-19 



DISBURSEMeiT OF EMERGENCY SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS TO INSTITUTIONS 
UNDER FOREIGN STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

School Award 

University of Minnesota, Twin Cities $3U,192 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 5,080 

University of Minnesota, Crookston 728 

Bemidji State College 2,7UU 

Mankato State College 5,5UU 

Moorhead State College 2,968 

St. Cloud State College 5,136 

Winona State College 2,38U 

Anoka-Hennepin Area Vocational-Technical Institute 912 

Hutchinson Area Vocational-Technical Institute 200 

Rochester Area Vocational-Technical Institute 280 

Anoka-Ramsey Community College 992 

Austin Community College U80 

Brainerd Community College 280 

.Fergus Falls Community College 336 

Hibbing Community College 360 

Inver Hills Community College 656 

Itasca Community College 312 

Lakewood Community College 1,000 

Mesabi Community College ^^8 

Metro Community College 8U0 

Normandale Community College 1,768 

North Hennepin Community College 1,256 

Northland Community College 176 

Rainy River Community College 18U 

Rochester Community College 1,2^0 

Vermilion Community College 160 

Willmar Community College U32 

Worthington Community College 336 

Bethel College 1,208 

Concordia (Moorhead) 2,U00 

Lutheran Deaconess Hospital 72 

Macalester College 2,208 

Pillsbury Baptist 2U0 

St. Paul Bible 232 

St. Thomas College 2,032 

Northwestern Electronics Institute 18U 



TOTAL $80,000 
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6. MINNESOTA VETERANS* DEPENDENTS 
STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



The Minnesota Veterans* Dependents Student Assistance Program was estab- 
lished by the 1974 Minnesota State Legislature. ( Laws of Minnesota 1974, Chap- 
ter 495^ Section 2) It provides financial assistance to dependents of persons 
jestablished by the Department of Defense to be either Prisoners of War or Per- 
sons Missing in Action after August 1, 1958. 

This is an entitlement progran for v;hich applicants need only provide 
proof of their eligibility. Each school is responsible for identifying entitle- 
ment recipients. To date, only one person has taken advantage of the program. 
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II. PLANNING FOR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



In times of uncertainty about the future, a critical need exists for the 
state to improve the basis for its decisions on emerging problems and issues. 
The planning process requires the best data and expertise available to deal with 
the critical pressures impinging on society and post -secondary education. 
Through its academic planning responsibility, through its statewide data anal- 
ysis efforts and tlirough planning efforts in specific fields such as health, 
the Higher Education Coordinating Commission attempts to meet these needs for 
complete, accurate and timely data on post-secondary education issues. An 
additional important planning activity - budget review - is reported in Sup- 
plement 11^ Making the Transition > 

The first chapter in this section provides an overview of the statewide 
data analysis conducted by the Commission. It outlines the kinds of data 
collected, the types of basic data reports published, and it discusses new 
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developments that will improve data management capabilities. In 1971 Minnesota 
adopted a system of voluntary statewide coordination for academic planning. 
Almost 1,000 new programs have been reported and evaluated by the Commission 
in years. The second chapter in this section describes the legislative 
mandates and Commission objectives for academic planning; it reviews the uni- 
versal scope of academic planning and the criteria for program review, discusses 
the processes used and types of policy decisions resulting from them and covers 
several related aspects. The final chapter concerns the planning efforts under- 
way in nursing education. 
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7. STATEWIDE DATA ANALYSIS 



Information— its completeness, accuracy, timeliness, and form—regarding all 
issues of post-secondary education is a key ingredient for the effective, continuous 
planning process of the Commission. 

Data—the building blocks from which information is constructed— is almost 
boundless in post-secondary education. Data, and data alone , may be overwhelming 
and render any information it might convey useless. It is the issue-oriented nature 
of the measurements we attempt and the precision with which they are focused that 
brings meaning to a compilation of numbers. 

Thus, recognizing the importance and costs of relevant information on the 
one hand, and understanding the difficulties of capturing relevant data in a timely, 
accurate, and organized manner on the other, the Commission strives to strike a 
balance between maintaining large data bases regarding (1) institutional charac- 
teristics, (2) students, (3) faculty, (U) revenues and expenditures, (5) budgets, 
(6) facilities, and (7) input and output measures of post -secondary education for 



ongoing informational needs and maintaining, the capability to analyze and design 
special studies that "ask the right kinds of questions'' such that only meaningful 
data is collected regarding a particular issue. 

The questions of what kinds and what quantities of data and relevant infor- 
mation for ongoing and special issues are needed is a constant problem for any 
agency charged with planning. The MIIECC is not immune to such questions and has 
through practice and special direction responded- to the informational and data 
needs of post-secondary education policy debates, legislative mandates, and status 
concerns by viewing data and information from three considerations. 

Considerations for Viewing Data 

First to consider is the "transactional" data. This is data and its corres- 
ponding information that are contained in the day-to-day "business" of the Com- 
mission. Financial aids, program and budget* review activities are but two pro- 
grammatic areas where data is collected and used in performing specific programmatic 
tasks. The instruments and processes for collecting and maintaining data regarding 
these activities are the primary responsibility of the individual programs. This 
follows the principle "that nobody knows the business like the people who are in 
the business." Of course, additional data or modifications to the programmatic 
transactional data streams can be made by others outside the "business", but this 
is done with coordinated deliberations as to the usefulness of the added burdens 
and incremental information transaction costs. 

The second consideration is "general" data. This is data which through 
practice has proven useful over time to the Commission, the Legislature, Governor, 
other agencies, institutions, and to individuals. Examples of "general" data 
are the annual enrollment statistics for all institutions, geographic, enrollment 
participation data, all data obtained through the administration and coordination 
of information surveys done for other agencies, states and the federal government 
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such as the Higher Education General Information Surveys (HEGIS) from the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The third consideration is information and data originating, from special 
studies which are either legislative requests or requests specified by the execu- 
tive director of MHECC for specific issues, such as the examination of transfer 
phenomena, enrollment projections, and the like. 

The primary responsibility of the Statewide Data Analysis pro;;ram is that of 
continuously maintaining and improving the general information area. Assistance 
is given in the other program areas regarding special aspects of data and infor- 
mation such as how best to interface with computer processing, instrument design, 
and report format structure. Special projects are assigned to the data analysis 
section as deemed appropriate by executive management of the Commission. 

BASIC DATA SERIES 
Fall (YEAR) Minnesota Post - Secondary Education Enrollment Survey 

In 1973; extensive work was done to reformat the data base and improve the 
computer process used in the quarterly enrollment surveys. A report is published 
in the fall containing summary and detailed information from the Fall General En- 
rollment Survey and the Fall County of Residence Survey. The General Enrollment 
Survey is repeated throughout the year and a machine readable data base is main- 
tained. Only the fall results, however, are published. 

The fall survey report contains five parts: (1) five year summaries of 
headcount, Full-Time Equivalent, Full-Time/Part -Time , Male/Female, and new entering 
freshmen for all institutions, with system and state summaries; (2) the compendium 
of all institutional responses with state and system aggregations; (3) state and 
system summary of the county of residence report; (U) state and system summaries 
of the participation rate (new entering freshmen from a county divided by high 
school graduates from the same county) of Minnesota high school graduates into each 
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institution on a county by county basis; and (5) microfiche of the institutional 
detail of the county of residence source documents and participation rates of new 
entering freshmen to each institution from each county. The following report was 
published during the biennium: 

Fall 1973 Minnesota Post-Secondary Education Enrollment Survey . (April 197H) 

B. Projecting Institut i onal Enrollment s 

Long-range enrollment estimates for all public institutions of post -secondary 
education are provided each spring. These projections are done on a recurring 
basis so that year to year variations in participation, transfer, retention, and 
other phenomena can be used to provide the most recent trend of information avail- 
able. In 1975, participation by age distribution will be incorporated into the 
projection methods along with providing the capability of estimating the effects 
of changes in relative costs on post-secondary attendance. The following reports 
were published during the biennium: 

Projecting Continuing Education Enrollments, 1972-1989 . (March 19 7U) 
Projecting Institutional Enrollments, 197t|-1990 . (April 197U) 

C. HEGIS Survey Summaries 

The Commission coordinates the Higher Education General Information Surveys 
of the U.S. Office of Education for Minnesota, including distribution of the sur- 
vey forms to higher education institutions, collection of data, and transmittal of 
the completed forms to Washington. Analyses of these data and publication of ap- 
propriate reports are periodically submitted. The following HEGIS-based reports 
have been issued over the biennium: 

• Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education (OE 2300-U): 

Current O perat ing Revenues and Expenditures of Minnesota Public and 
Private Colleges and Universities, 1971^972 (May 1973) 

System and statewide tabulations with brief commentary 
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Five-Year Summary of Higher Education Financial Statistics m 
Minnesota, 1967-68 thr o ugh 1971-72 (March 197U) 

System and statewide tabulations by year with percentage changes; 
brief commentary 

• Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred (OE 2300-2.1): 

Degrees Conferred by Minnesota Colleges and Universities, July 1 , 
1971 to June 30, 1973 (September 1973) 

Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred by Minnesota AVTI's , 
Colleges and Universities July 1, 1972 to June 30, 1973 (July 197U) 

♦ College and University Libraries (OE 2300-5): 

Analysis of Lib ra ry Data for Minnesota Higher Education 
Institutions, 1965-1971 (October 1973) 

Library resources available, staffing and expenditures, with per- 
centage changes, by institution, system and statewide. Brief 
commentary: 

HEGIS Library Data for Minnesota Higher Education Institutions , 
1972-1973 (September 197U) 

•Extension/Adult/Continuing Education Activities in Institutions 
of Higher Education (OE 2300-8): 

Descriptive Statistics for Adult/Continuing Education in 
Minnesota, 1970-71 (September 1973) ^ " 

•Inventory of College and University Physical Facilities (OE 2300-7): 

Available Space in Post-Secondary Educawion 

An inventory of usable space by institution and system (November 1973) 

•Salaries and Tenure of Full-Time Instructional Faculty (OE 2300-3): 

Salaries and Tenure of Full-Time Faculty, 197U-1975 (January 1975) 

Salaries of full-time faculty members by rank, sex, and system. 
Tenured Faculty of institutions and systems. 

Special Information Reports 

Minnesota Rankings Among the States, 1973 edition 

Rankings of the 50 states and of the nine midwestern region states 
on a number of parameters related to and including state appropriations 
in the financin£ of higher education. Rankings are for miscellaneous 
years as data became available % (December 1973) 



Minnesota Rankings Among the States » 197U edition 

As above, with Section I containing 1972-73 rankings. Section II 
containing more recent or older data available for miscellaneous 
years • (January 1975) 

Minnesota Post -Secondary Institutions 

A listing by region, type, student body, control or affiliation, 
year established, location, calendar system • (October 197H) 

Adult/Continuing Education in Minnesota, 1972-73 

A comprehensive survey of degree-credit, non-degree credit, and 
non-credit course offerings given by Minnesota post-secondary 
institutions; by institution, system, and statewide; and by subject 
area; and by region, with recorded and/or estimated numbers of 
participants. (February 197U) 

Analysis of Transfer Study Data , 1973-197U 

Data tables and percentage comparisons of statewide transfer 
committee study data. (Septeird)er 197U) 

New Developments in Statewide Data Analysis 
During the next biennium the Commission staff plans to place appropriate 
data bases (files of source documents related to a particular measure of post- 
secondary education) on a computerized Data Base Management System (DBMS). An 
on-line DBMS is a computerized set of procedures which provides for the creation, 
updating, retrieval, security and reporting of data from a remote terminal (e.g., 
a teletypewriter) in HECC's office. 

Currently, for example, budget review data is being implemented on such a 
system. The system being used is one called System 2000 which is maintained at 
the Computer Center of the University of Minnesota. System 2000 at the University 
has the unique capability of being accessed via telephone linkage for on-line 
operation. 

This DBMS has the following features: 

- Ability to accept data regardless of original structure. 

- Ability to operate as a stand-alone process. The HECC staff, after 
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some training, will be able to operate all necessary aspects* 

- Ability to process the "unanticipated" query — unlike most computerized 
data reporting today where an additional report on data from a data 
base requires additional costly programming. System 2000 gives the 
capability to "ask a question" in common words from the terminal and 
have the report back in fractions of a second with no^ programming 
required. 

- Ability to add, change, or delete data at record, group, or item 
level from the terminal — with some training v a secretary can update 
the file from our office. No keypunch, no programming, just typing 
on the keyboard. 

- Ability to provide back up and audit trail. 

While their features provide remarkable data management capabilities at a 
fraction of previous computerized data base costs, the one singular feature that 
is truly outstanding is the ability to provide instant response to an "ad hoc" 
question. As an example, the current budget review structure links five program 
measures (students, staff, degrees/certificates, expenditures and source of funds) 
for all reported programs in taxonomy of programs to all campuses and institutions 
within Minnesota post-secondary education. In considering such questions as "how 
many degrees in education are conferred at Mankato State College compared with the 
Twin Cities Campus of the University?" innumerable combinations (separate reports) 
could be generated from the budget review data base. It is estimated that more 
than 350,000 such reports or responses to queries are possible. Any one of these 
reports will be available. Of course, human judgment on relevant information ver- 
sus data is used to plan and screen the request structure. 

A number of data bases such as HEGIS expenditures, revenue statistics, post- 
secondary enrollment, program review, and others are being considered for imple- 
mentation if evaluation of the results found with using System 2000 on the budget 
review data base indicates its feasibility for other uses as well. 
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8. ACADEMIC PLANNING 



By statute [136A.0U(d)], Minnesota adopted a system of voluntary statevride 
coordination of academic planning in 1971, following a trial year of program 
review and process development. 

In retrospect, program review began at the end of a post-secondary 
homesteading era when enrollments soared, when in three years the Minnesota 
Legislature and post -secondary governing boards had approved 11 new institutions 
of all types; and when the Higher Education Coordinating Commission proposed 
increasing financial aids to further expand access. 

As a consequence, program review necessarily emphasized new programs. 
During four-and-one-half years, almost 1,000 new programs were reported, about 
half in new institutions (Appendix A). These were evaluated in tandem by the 
voluntary participation mechanism of the Curriculum Advisory Committee end by 
the MHECC staff, and reported to the Commission for recommendation each month 
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in the CAC— Staff Report (beginning 1970-1 to the latest 197U-12)J These 
evaluations attempted to apply the Commission's sanctioned review criteria: 

1. Need, 

2. Mission, 

3. Duplication, 
Cost-benefit 

Staff size remained small and stable throughout this period. Notwith- 
standing, systems were designed for review of existing prograns and were 
tested with varying success in several critical areas: Nursing education, 
agriculture education, and human services education. 

The academic planning staff successfully applied for external funding 
to support further application of existing program review designs to the 
area of health education and is presently involved" in the development of 
planning processes in health education through the use of these funds* 
Subsequently, this report will explain details of the review designs and 
how these might apply broadly to review of existing programs. 

The homesteading era, it is generally agreed, has passed. No new insti- 
tutions have been built for several years. Zero-population growth will 
actually decrease the number of eligible high school graduates. For instance, 
in one region the number of secondary graduates will decrease from 3,000 to 
1,500 by 1980. At the same time, institutions are increasingly aware of their 
responsibility to serve non-traditional populations in new ways with redesigned 
programs. To remain accountable, institutions must coordinate planning in 
order to share enrollments, programs and resources. 



1 

These are public documents available on request and also summarized in the 
Commissior* newsketter, MHECC Report, since its first issue (March 197U). 




In sum, after a review of progress and of current pressures affecting post- 
secondaz*y education, the Commission finds it imperative to improve review of 
new programs, to increase efforts to review existing programs, and to encourage 
increased coordination at the early developmental phases of program planning 
both in institutions and in critical program areas such as health, human 
services, agriculture, teacher prepeiration and preparation for government 
service. 

Objectives and Mandates 

Late in 1969, the Commission moved to establish statewide academic 
planning and program review. The public and private institutions cooperated 
so that the 1971 Legislature confirmed program review for public systems, 
while the 1973 Legislature added "private collegiate and non-collegiate 
institutions" Cl36A.0^(d)]. 

In 1972, objectives consistent with legislative mandates vrere proposed: 

ACADEMIC PLANNING GOALS OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION 

1 . S tatewide Objectives 

1.1 Terminal Obj ective 

To assist achievement of the state's continuing mission 
of providing for post-secondary educational opportunities 
which meet the needs of the citizen, the state and, in part, 
the nation consistent with effective use of private and 
public state resources. 

1.2 Terminal Objective (cf • 1967 Statutes 136a) 

To encourage cooperation with post-secondary institutions and 
related agencies: 

"cooperatively engage in such planning with 
neighboring states and agencies of the 
federal government." Cl36A.OUd(b)]. 

"all institutions of higher education, public 
and private, and all state departments and 
agencies are requested to cooperate" (136A.05) 
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with HECC in order to carry out and perforin 
its duties* 

1.3 En route objective (cf. 1973 Statutes 136A.0i*) 

1.31 Academic Planning 

The Higher Education Coordinating Commission shall: 
(a) Continuously study and analyze all phases and as- 
pects of higher education, both public and private, 
and develop necessary plans and programs to meet 
present and future needs of the people of the state 
in respect thereto; (b) Continuously engage in long 
range planning of the needs of higher education and, 
if necessary* cooperatively engage in such planning 
with neighboring states and agencies of the federal 
government ; 

1.32 Program Review 

(d) Review, make recommendations and identify priorities 
with respect to all plans and proposals for new or 
additional programs of instruction or substantial 
changes in existing programs to be established in or 
offered by, the University of Minnesota, the state 
colleges, the community colleges, and public area 
vocational-technical institutes and private collegiate 
and non-collegiate institutions offering post-secondary 
education and periodically review existing programs 
offered in or by the above institutions and recommend 
discontinuing or modifying any existing program, the 
continuation of which is judged by the commission as 
being unnecessary or a needless duplication of exist- 
ing programs. 

l.U En route Objective 

To provide coordinating authorization and support to agencies 
in pursuit of cooperation and cooperative agreements. 

2. Common Objectives 

2.1 Terminal Objective 

To supply decision makers in the executive and legislative 
branches of state government with long-range plans, information 
and considered recommendations regarding priorities, plans and 
proposals for new and existing post -secondary educational 
opportunities . 

2.2 Terminal Objective 

To bring about or facilitate coordination of educational program 
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opportunities in the state, among the post-secondary institu- 
tions and systems of the state and between them and related 
public and private agencies. 



2 . 3 En route Objective 

To meet , reviev; and formulate recommendations about academic 
programs, priorities, plans and proposals and to forward 
these recommendations to government, to post-secondary 
institutions and systems, and to related public and private 
agencies . 

2 . U En route Obj ec tive 

To preside over the development and maintenance of review pro- 
cedures and decision-making processes which produce long-range 
plans, information, proposals, recommendations, policies, and 
coordination of educational opportunities (cf . 1973 Statutes 
136A.02 Subd. 5). 

2.5 En route Objective 

To formulate and recommend planning policies and guidelines 
which give direction to coordinated academic planning in 
post-secondary institutions and systems, all providers of 
post-secondary education and related public and private 
agencies. 

Needs 

The Commission possesses adequate mandates to fulfill its role in volun- 
tary academic planning. It needs continued and increasing material support 
to accommodate the scope of its mandate and realize its advantages. 

Scope and Advantages 

The 1973 MHECC biennial report, Resj)o nding to Change , described the 
Commission's functions and the services it provides in a system of voluntary 
statewide coordination. 

These flow from its general mandate to perform studies and long-range 
planning for post-secondary education and from ttie statutory exhortation that 
both post-secondary institutions and state agencies cooperate with the Com- 
mission as it pursues its functions. 

Specifically, they flow from the statutory section on academic planning 



which defined a coTfiprehensive scope — all types of public and private post- 
secondary education, both new and existing programs, and plans, proposals 
and priorities even while it made the operative verbs "review and recommend". 

As a result of Commission activities reported previously, the 1973 
Legislature added "private collegiate and non-collegiate instituLions'' to the 
specific statute and the Commission moved to implement this expanded scope. 

Several strengths accrue to Minnesota's review procedures as a result of 
this comprehensive review mandate. 

The procedures are flexible depending on circumstances. For instance, 
one state requires 21 months* turn--around for review of new programs, ob- 
viously a debilitating process in a dynamic post-secondary environment, 
particularly in view of constantly changing patterns of state and federal 
dollar flow. In Minnesota, the process can take as little as three weeks, 
or as long as necessary to certify accountability. 

In relation to other boards, trie Commission's program review activity 
is not endowed with regulatory, supervisory and/or operating authority over 
traditional institutions. By statute Minnesota requests both state agencies 
and post -secondary institutions to cooperate with the Commission in carrying 
out its duties. By the same statute Minnesota charges the Commission only 
to "review and make recommendations" about educational programs. Rather than 
being a board of control or a department of higher education, the Commission 
has persuasive power based on voluntary coordination. 

The strength of the Commission's program review, t^irefore, lies in the 
quality of its recommendations, in its success in soliCwting the cooperation 
of pertinent constituencies, and in the scope of its mandate. 

Statewide coordination avoids master-planning but emphasizes a process 
that is at once reiterable, continuing and cumulative. It walks on the 
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two legs of data and expertise animated by the body of a process accepted 

as having integrity* It is joined at the head to a board-coordinating board 

at the highest level of state government. This head expresses policies that 

simultaneously become planning guidelines for institutional faculties and 

administrators and accountability criteria for governing boards, state and 

federal agencies, the Governor's office and the Legislature. 

Needs 

As a board-coordinating board and parent of other boards, the Commission 
needs greater resources: 1) to perform and apply necessary studies using 
quality data and to assist development of coordination networks at local/ 
regional/state levels between systems and agencies, and 2) to esteiblish and 
maintain improved communication devices. 

Accountability Sign-Off 

The academic environment has changed from a relatively steady-state of 
gradual expansion to a volatile situation marked by critical pressiires; 
in short, decreasing resources coupled with increasing demands for knowledge 
production, for development of new competencies in new careers, and for 
accountability. As a consequence, the ivory-tower academic environment has 
been invaded by critical economic and social pressures affecting the directions 
of Minnesota's development. 

These pressures demand responsible use of resources, accountability 
and therefore careful academic planning and effective coordination review to 
certify the integrity of planning wise application of human energy and funds. 
For example: 

1. academic programs account for 70 to 85 per cent of post-secondary 
expenditures; 

2. in Minnesota public post-secondary education alone will budget 
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up to 1.25 billion dollars for the 75-77 biennium; 

3. of this, over half-a-billion dollars will be state appropriations, 
or about a hd.lf-billion for academic programs; 

another half -billion must flow from federal and private sources, 
including individual contributions through tuition, student aids and bequests; 

5. overall enrollments will tend to decline implying the need to justi^ 
expenditures for smaller outputs; 

6. by specific program, however, certain enrollments will increase 
implying the need for precise identification of new career needs, new curri- 
cula and demands on resources; 

7. external pressures, for instance from the federal government in 
establishing post-secondary commissions, peer review, regional councils and 
credentialing mechanisms, create demands for careful planning coupled with 
state-level sign-off; and 

8. revenue-sharing and other alterations in appropriation-allocation 
procedures demand flexible but official response to accountability sign-off. 

The Commission is acutely aware of critical program issues that are more 
than transitory. Academic planners and post -secondary institutions, it believes, 
are increasingly anxious about these pressures. 

i» Sharing the student pool ; Population projections lead educators to 
one unavoidable conclusion about future enrollments of the new high school 
graduate sector: they must decline, in this decade, indeed by 50 per cent 
in some regions of Minnesota. 'Without coordination in providing program 
services, internecine competition is suicide to a responsive, quality-effective 
post-secondary system. 

While new clienteles may exist among the traditionally unschooled, and 
indeed must if vital development is to occur, they' have not been carefully 
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measured or identified. The sense persists, however, that these clienteles 
are not limitless. More important, they do not exist for exploitation but 
deserve careful programming consistent with identified needs of individuals , 
regions, and state development. 

2. Sharing the program pool : In order to have the critical mass nec- 
essary for a viable post-secondary unit , each institution designs a compatible 
program array. No unit can deliver all programs. It studies its available 
resources, its clienteles and their needs, the needs of a geographic area,. the 
thrust of neighboring institutions, and develops a feasible mission and 
pertinent curricula. 

Even with this experience, academic planners in Minnesota are increasingly 
aware of new pressures for change and development: (a) Enrollment declines 
and obsolescence of knowledge create diminishing programs which must be 
supplemented or, harder still, maintained in a shrinking world when a program 
is integral to the critical mass, (b) There are pin-point areas where programs 
expand because of increased or new needs. To identify specific interests and 
needs, to design novel programs in uncharted areas, to assign priorities, and 
to redirect resources together imply acute planning skills and academic 
venturesomeness. (c) The knowledge explosion and meeting new social and 
technological needs often require redesign of existing programs, (d) This is 
particularly true where levels of competencies, though differentiated, are 
related, leading to ladder-programming among institutions, (e) In some instances, 
the state's need for new or redesigned programs is limited to one or two 
programs. Where should they be located? Which institutions should share 
resources and appropriate levels? (f ) The expanding repertoire of delivery 
technologies and learning techniques creates a dynamic program environment 
and enables institutions to impact one another and one another's clienteles 
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in new ways and across barriers of distance. 

In short, programming is one of the most exciting areas of post-secondary 
education and stimulates even greater need for cooperation and coordination. 

3. Sharing the dollar pool : Even more volatile is the unpredictable 
ebb and swell of the dollar flow from multiple sources affecting private as 
well as public institutions. 

Academic programs account for 70 to 85 per cent of post-secondary ex- 
penditures estimated to be over a billion dollars during the 1975 biennium. 
Half will arise from state appropriations and an equal amount from federal 
and private sources. While one source diminishes, another swells, often 
targeted to specific program areas or populations, never quite enough to 
satisfy every institutional aspiration. It becomes necessary to package 
resources in imaginative arrays to continue to meet flexible educational 
needs. 

^* Sharing accountability : External pressures » for instance from 
the federal government in establishing post-secondary commissions ^ peer 
review, regional councils and credentialing mechanisms, create demands for 
careful planning coupled with state-level certification of the efforts. 

Revenue -sharing and other alterations in the volatile world of changing 
dollar flow demand flexible but official response to accountability sign- 
off. Decisions can be made closer to home but must be defensible. 

New and existing programs require constant rejustif ication to accede 
to specifications set by funding and planning agencies. In the end these 
specifications imply proof of coordination, of cooperative planning, of 
efficient economic response to identified needs, of effective choices from 
alternative proposals, and of approvals by appropriate decision makers. The 
post-secondary institution can no longer be accountable alone. 
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5. Sharing the planning : Wasted resources result from duplicative 
development not only at the points of planning initiative but also at the 
points of arbitration among competing proposals. The scarcity of all resources 
and especially of development funds makes academic planners increasingly aware 
of the need for early collaboration, unified proposals, and agreement to 
distribute programs equitably. 

^* Sharing the expertise : Finally, the dynamic environment and complexity 
of academic planning exceed the capacities of individual curriculum designers ♦ 
They must talk to one another. No single institution speaks for the state ♦ 
The single program is inevitably linked to other programs which prepare for 
it or for which it is preparatory. The new vocational program at the first- 
year level often encumbers more resources at the graduate level. A program 
in one field, such as health, often imposes demands on other fields such as 
social service. 

By the same token programming in the state's educational institutions, 
as in human services, impinges on the state's delivery systems like hospitals 
or welfare agencies. Increasingly, academic planners engage decision makers 
in local/regional/ state agencies. 

This affects not only how services are delivered but also by whom. To 
ignore program fit would waste scarce state resources. That is, to the 
greatest extent possible, graduates of academic programs should possess needed 
competencies without additional training. Only dialogue between academics 
and practitioners prevents irrelevant program fit. 

At the state level and increasingly at sub-state levels, the Commission 
has developed a responsive review process that can deliver to the Legislature 
and other agencies competent plans, objectives and useful information, and 
accepted policy guidelines. 
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Heeds 

Coordination in academic planning remains, therefore, one of the Com- 
mission's most important contributions. The critical pressures underscore the 
need to improve review of new programs, to expand efforts to review existing 
programs , and to increase its ventures into encouraging coordination in the 
developmental phases of program planning. 

Criteria 

At the outset in 1969, the Commission developed a document which still 
stands as the landmark for decision-making in academic planning: 
The Guidelines for Program Review^ 

The Guidelines set forth the critical components for planning and review: 

1, a definition of "program'', 

2, a step-wise review process based on a sequence of a preliminary, 
then a formal proposal for each program, 

3, a review mechanism at tne state level, including expertise of staff 
and of a representative Curriculum Advisory Committee (CAC) according to its 
mandate (Statutes: 1973 136A.02, Subd. 5) to form committees as necessary, 

4, a common data-set descriptive of any academic progrc4.ii and limited 
to' coordination issues, that is, 

5, the three basic review cr iteria of ; 

a, mission, 

b, unwarranted duplication, and 

c, cost-benefit • 

One element of the des- otive data-set could just as well be termed a 
fourth criterion: 
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See MHECC biennial legislative reports. Propos al for Progress ^ 1969, and 
Meeting the Challenge, 1971. 
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need for the program • 

These four criteria, reflections of the statewide mission to provide for 
educational opportunities, comprise the measures by which all programs are 
reviewed as well as the substance of every formal Commission motion, that is, 
favorable or unfavorable review insofar as a program, on the basis of data 
and expertise, is found either consistent or not with the criteria in the 
Guidelines , or consistent under certain conditions. 

In 1959 the Commission defined * program" as a series of educational ex- 
periences converging on an identifiable outcome, degree, certificate or major, 
including organizational units such as departments and delivery devices such 
as external degrees, continuing education and non-traditional studies. These 
understandings of "program" have been frequently reiterated both formally and 
informally . 

Also included were alterations in existing programs such as termination 
and substantial increase in design capacity. This definition of "program" 
was consistent with the program review statute [136A,0U(d)] which explicitly 
mentioned, besides program, plans and proposals and priorities, as well as 
expansions and deletions. 

Although the Commission originally excluded review of discrete courses, 
it has recently established a mechanism to inventory continuing education 
course offerings, delivery locations, and potential conflicts (HECC Minutes, 
May 197H). 

Lven though the scope is universal, the Commission has not been uni- 
formly successful in encouraging transmittal of all necessary information. 
The size of staff has not permitted adequate communication with all sectors 
of post-secondary education, notably with proprietary schools and non-collegiate 
education. Further, the participating systems cavilled at transmitting plans 
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and proposals, non-traditional and external efforts, program expansions, 
and in general anything not considered within a narrov; interpretation of 
"program*** Size of staff militated aRaind: adequate pursuit of these issues » 
as did the sheer volume of traditional new program proposals from new institu- 
tions* 

At the request of the Higher Education Advisory Council, the Commission 
did, however, establish an Advisory Committee on Non-Traditional Studies (ACONTS) 
to recommend a definition and process for review of plans and programs in the 
area of external programs • This committee recommended addition of a new program 
category, experimental, with appropriate data and procedures to be applied in 
the established review process. 

This volume of new program proposals likewise prevented adequate attention 
to review of existing programs, along with lack of general consensu?? on 
procedures for this review, although the staff proposed and tested several 
models « 

On the Guidelines components of preliminary and formal proposals, no 
difficulties have been encountered. The CAC agreed to a third category of 
official document: For Information Only (FIO). This has proved useful as 
a communication device for information that is not essentially a program 
proposal. 

There has been a growing awareness, however, of the need to address 
existing programs and to create responsive mechanisms at local and regional 
levels to encourage and manage coordinated program development prior to the 
time that proposals, sometimes competing proposals or those duplicative in 
expenditure of development resources, arrive at the state levcJ.. 

The models tested by staff for review of existing programs atterr^.t to 
address this problem. They reflect the Commission role of encouraging 
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"coordination among**, that is, across institutions, across systems, and across 
localities or regioiB where education shares student pools, program pools, and 
resource pools. They establish networks of expertise for flow of information 
and data both laterally and vertically because in curriculum the deliverers 
(faculty) are also the planners. They focus more on planning and development 
in an acceptable process than on review which remains a certifying function 
at the state level. 

As mentioned, the models were proposed and tested in modest efforts in 
nursing, agriculture and human services. The current externally funded pro- 
jects apply these models across health education, indeed across education, 
credent ialing and manpower utilization in health and therefore across not 
only post-secondary education but also the related agencies with authorization 
in health planning, credentialing and delivery. 

The fourth critical component in the Guidelines outlined a basic data-set 
of program descriptors relevant to treating coordination issues, e.g., need, 
output, costs, location, etc. The set has proved generally adequate for the 
era of embarking on review of new programs. 

Improvement is needed. The CAC appointed a subcommittee to collaborate 
with staff in developing a **program design format" (PDF) to better identify 
relevant data as program descriptors, to better accommodate review of existing 
programs, to encourage better institutional approaches to planning, and to 
provide those data which more directly address coordination issues. Within 
the set of program descriptors, a distinction will be made between those data 
useful within institutions and systems and those data useful for Commission 
review, particularly needs data whether applicable to job-related programs or 
to intellectual need or to both. Currently, staff is drafting propc.od criteria 
for reviewing programs that are not job-related. 
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Finally, both CAC and staff are aware of the need for furtner clarification 
in the basic G uidGiino< ^ criteria: mission, duplication, cost-benefit. In 
lieu oi" tills, it is generally recognized that the weip.ht of responsibility 
has fallen largely on tue export judgment represented by participants in the 
process, more successfully in duplication than in mission or cost-benefit. 
The latter t;;o nave been approached in several collective efforts of tne staff 
and the CAC, but not yet connleted. V/hile agreements have been reached on tne 
set of' descriptors for mission and or* a methodology, tne dynamic nature of 
tao contemporary post-secondary environment has militated against implementation. 
Participants iiave contented themselves that expert judgment contains a reliable 
sense of institutional mission in Minnesota at this time. Likewise, staff and 
CAC have arrived at the essential agreements on costing and on methods for 
benefit determination. Further progress awaits collection of need and cost 
data arising from the program design format now in developmental sta^jes, and 
creation of the data-expertise networks. Because these are labor-intensive, 
delay can be attributed to staff size as a consequence. 
Needs 

The G uidelines ' five critical components for planning and review remain 
adequate both for new and existing programs, but need increased detail and 
clarification. The steps required to accomplish tiiis are already clear. 
Each has been at least partially accomplished. The need is for sufficient 
resources to complete the steps within a useful time frame. 

Processes 

There can be three places where the process is triggered. First, a 
submitting office or institution forwards to the Commission, addressed to staff, 
documents related to new programs or to substantial changes in existing 
programs, usually preliminary (later formal) proposals or FIOs, that is, for 
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information only ciocumeni.s« Where there is a system contact — in public 
institutions and some private — he alone transmits all official documents* 
Tne staff must laaintain contact with institutions not in a system • Once 
transmitted and barring technical delays, the documents inevitably proceed 
to the Commission and appear on its agenda • 

Trust, indeed ever-growing trust, constitutes the backbone of voluntary 
coordination. This fact was noted early in the process (CAC Minutes 12/21/70) • 
Thus, triggering the process of coordination relies ultijp tely on institutional 
goodwill in transmitting proposals and other information for coordination 
review. 

It is important to know that detailed and organized review occurs within 
institutions and systems and ultimately at board levels prior to transmittal 
by the system contact. The Commission confines attention to coordination 
issues whether direct or indirect. It avoids interference in academic free- 
dom and institutional autonomy, indeed acts to shield these values. 

Second, for broad review of existing and planned programs by discipline 
or area, the staff services and collaborates w.'th coordination networks 
and mechanisms. Its coordination activities are reported routi^^ly from their 
inception to the CAC and to the Commission in Sections IV and V of the monthly 
CAC~Staff reports, and requests are made to put major issues on the CAC agendas. 

Third, identification and discussion of policy issues can be initiated 
by the Commission, by the CAC or by the staff. If issues arise outside these 
bodies, they enter the process through one of them and proceed normally, for 
instance by being placed on a CAC agenda for discussion and by being treated 
in a staff brief. 

In short, nothing transpires that is not documented in the public record. 
This fact basically identifies the *'staff -clerical" role. The role involves 
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organizing, maintaining ana servicing advisory mechanisms, particularly the 
premiere committee, CAC\ drafting of agendas and of minutes; arranp,inp meeting 
times, places and parking; preparing reports timely for Commission agendas; 
acting as information resource during Commission xneetinps; preparing reports 
of Commission action; transmitting taese reports to institutions, government 
and the public; and maintaining accurate files and archives. The staff also 
creates and maintains the statewide program inventory, updating tno file con- 
stantly as changes occur, publishing a periodic inventory and responding to 
questions about available programs. 

Professional expertise of an advisory nature characterizes the process 
at three points. 

First, the staff is parallel and complementary to the CAC. Like it, the 
staff raises questions of preliminary proposals during discussion in the CAC 
agenda. This is a stage of informal review when the hard questions may be 
raised for the benefit of th** proposing institution and in view of resolution 
by statements in the subsequent formal proposal. 

The staff discusses ana prepares a written staff evaluation for each 
formal proposal. As a draft it can be altered before the Commission meeting 
in view of new information provided in the CAC meeting or subsequently right 
cp to the point on the Commission agenda when the formal proposal is reviewed. 

The staff evaluation addresses six points: 

1. Programs statewide: 

^ a. identical and similar programs 

b. geographic locations 

c. design capacities 

2. Missing or Incomplete Guidelines Data 

3. Program Description (Summary) 

4. Need: 
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a. stuaeiit pool or demand 

b. eniployment projections 

c. non-empioymeaL-relaroa aspects 

5. Statutotyaiia Guidelines Criteria: 

a. mission 

b. duplicatio:; 

c. cost-benefit 

d. priority 

6. Recoramendeu Cornmissioa Action, 

Ideaiiy, eacn staff evaluation v;ould be a cameo study, that is, a short 
fornv of d disciplinary area study following the model described above. 
The volume of work has not permitted tiiis except in a fcvj critical cases. 
-Ideally also, tue staff cvaluac.'cii should be able to make use of policy deter- 
minacioas resulting fror: major disciplinary aad area studies. This has been 
done when such studies have been coaducted* 

Tne staff also relays coordination activities aad inputs on plans, 
policies and issues through briefs, stuaies aad periodic reports. Often 
these will arise from staff wor*^ with coordination netv;orks and mechanisms, 
Motning is done without reference to the CAC and final disposition by the 
Commission. 

Secoud, professional expertise comes to the Commission by the work of the 
CAC, Its input is independent although the staff provides all necessary cleri- 
cal services. The chairperson designs each agenda, monthly or twice a month 
if the volume of work demands. The agenda always includes: 

1* Formal proposals 

2. Preliminary proposals 

3, For Information Only documents 
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^* Issues and Discussion Topics • 

The CAC provides a "recoinroended Commission Action" for each formal 
proposal, supported by discussion recorded in the CAC Minutes and some- 
times by specific conraent. The basic notion is to find the program consistent 
or not consistent with the criteria (mission, duplication, cost-benefit, 
need) of the Guidelines for Program Review . The CAC may also delay, table, 
withdraw or suggest modification of a formal proposal. In any case, its 
action does net; prevent a proposal from reaching the Commission. Together the 
actions recommended by the CAC and by the staff comprise Section I of the 
monthly CAC-Staff Report to the Commission. 

The CAC also discusses each preliminary proposal and refers questions 
back to the proposiig institution through the respective System Contact. As 
noted, the staff participates* This is done informally so that all preliminary 
proposals are referred without comment to the Ccxmnission in Section II of the 
monthly CAC-Staff Report. 

For Information Only documents contain any information not program 
related which, in trust, institutions or staff think ought to be shared for 
coordiuation purposes: minor changes as in program length or title, inter- 
institutional cooperation, long-range plans, coordination activities, and the 
like. The CAC takes appropriate action, with staff advice, on each document 
which is then forwarded to the Commission and becomes a public record. These 
documents with any comment comprise Section III of the monthly CAC-Staff Report 
to the Commission. 

Section IV reflects the fourth standard item of the CAC agendas: discussion 
of broad issues and policies wherever initiated. This includes receiving and 
commenting on plans and recommendations from the coordination networks. The 
nursing and human services efforts and the knotty questions in cost-benefit 
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woi^e r.oy isciucs aviuroi;se . .// tii ) CAC, T..c aevoiooncni of a program desirn 
forinat u\ ur.^.o:' uincussior. . 

T..iru^ eiOi.rtir.e u:.inr, producerii ana users of cJucaied nanDO\:ei' comes to 
ti.e Conir.iissiOii fror. in* coorJLnalioa riotworKs, Vai^ious stapes of development 
narr; networkc in ncalt.i euucatiori, !:urrian services education, nursing, and 
af.ricuilur'ix education. 

/.iti. aJoquate resources, regional and state nc'^.works can be initiated in 
oine: ..roaa areas sue'., as science aiid technology, liberal education and 
^ea^ivioral sciences. Likewise sub networks will be recuired in priority areas 
sucti as eariy ciiiidhood, aginr. , emerp,ency mecicai services an^- others. As 
mentioncv* previously, tnv. networks represent tne primary vehicle tb.rourii wuich 
t;ie Commission iniervenes in planninp^ at trie early developmental phase. 

In any event, network expertise feeds routinely into the process through 
the staff and tiio CAC, 

Tfiere is no essential difference, t len, betv;een the process which accommo- 
dates botn new and existing prorrams and t.iat which coordinates existing ana 
plannec programs by broad v^iscipline or area, 3oth processes remain advisory, 
Tae CoRunission decides. In the first case, the Commission reviev.s discrete 
programs anu acts on their consistency \;ith esta:>lished criteria in the 
Guidelines: need, mission, duplication and cost-benefit. In the second case, 
t.ic Commission reviev;s recommended educational policy guidelines from the 
standpoint of statewide coordination. If the Commission agrees, tne guidelines 
achieve the stature of state policy. 
Heeds 

The state-level steps of tne process reside in a triangle whose apex is 
the Comiaission, 

The CAC or system leg of tae triangle extends outward from the state 
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level to inr^titutioiiS and systems anu to agencies reldlod to tliom. Tlieir 
planniiig and doveiopneni remain larpely discrele among thorn, hov/ever, coning 
together principally at the state levei^ 

Likev/ise, the staff leg of the trian,';;le extends ouiward fron the staio 
level to iocaa./ref.ional/state/federai ageacies co:»cei^aed in variou:; vravs v;itn 
post-secondary education, c.r., tae regional projects, fioaltn facilities, 
regional and state councils for developrr.onL , manpov;er, crodcntialini' , iiunan 
resources, etc'. More must be done to bring these to5\ctht.;r and to bring them 
together with the post-secondary comnunity. 

The Commission can no;; report tuat the process, with a uni'^ue trac!. record 
of over four-and-one-half years' auration, i^ firmly estallishec at trie staxe 
level. Its expansion into local/regional netv/orks for c^r.rw coordination 
of aeveiopmental efforts has ^^een conceptualixcd, testua and nru tldll-- inple- 
mented in specific disciplines or geograpiiic eireas througii the benefit of 
external funding. What is neeaed nov; is continuing supr^ort for projects 
externally funded up to now and additional resources for; 

1. extending similar efforts into otner critical academic areas, parti- 
cularly in rcviev; of existing programs; 

2. building downv;aiM froi.. ntace levels to establisii planning networks 
close to tiie base of operations conducted i)y participating post -secondary 
institutions anc related agencies; 

3. expanding tnc partnersiiip v;it:i developmental regionai/state/f ederal 
agencies; 

providing acadenic plaaniiig technical assistance to improve skills 
in identifying needs and in developing responsive curricula. 



Products: Policy Decisions 



Tae Commission serves as a communication network among post-secondary 
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education as deliverers, as users or as providers of assistance and data^ 

The network conveys information and policy recommendations among participants^ 

The reviev/ criteria established oy the Commission are need, mission, 
duplication and cost-benefit • Tiie data and coordination processes address 
tnese criteria, and collective efforts aim at determining and inprovinp, 
applications of cost--benef it and values related to statewide post-secondary 
education • 

The voluntary participation of the broad post-secondary community and 
related agencies produces collective agreement on both peneral and soecific 
directions for program planning in disciplines, in geographic locations, in 
career opportunities for citizens ana in development of tne Minnesota, indeed 
the national social structure. 

While tne appropriate Commission action is a recommendation, its force 
derives from collective participation, from use of the best available data, 
from objectivity introduced into the Commission review and from endorsement 
by the Commission. V/hile the Commission action prescinds from financial 
appropriation, it attests to the quality of the planning process, to accounta- 
bility and consequently to wisdom in the investment of resources. 

Audiences for Commission recommendations are the post-secondary insti- 
tutions and governing boards interested in coordination and endorsement of 
accountability, the Governor and Legislature concerned with rational 
allocation of scarce resources, and regionai/state/federal agencies interested 
in production of educated manpower consistent with the assistance they provide 

"Review and recommend*' — these are the operative terms of the program 
review statute Cl36A.0U(d)]. What, then, is the force of Commission action? 
The process is merely voluntary, it is one of recommendation only. By its 
very nature, therefore, its force resides in the integrity of the process 
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supported by the tv;o legs of relevant data and expertise. 

What is the unique contribution of the Commission? It creates, main- 
tains, monitors, reviews and ultimately endorses the integrity of the process 
as well as the program recommendations and statewide policies which are 
processed • 

State government, executive and legislative branches, receive assurances 
that it is safe for the post-secondary community to move forward in the 
courses described by the Commission; that key Minnesotans, after examining 
tae best data available, agree on these courses; that the planning has been 
adequate and coordinated from the outset and that these courses respond to 
real needs of citizens and of the community consistent with economical use 
of public and private resources. Decision makers in state government remain 
free to proceed consistent with their own constraints but not without a degree 
of accountability to the results produced by tl.e careful x-zork of tlie Commission, 

The same assurances and accounnabilities annly to ti^e systems and institu- 
tions, and the same freedor to act. But in addition, faculty and educational 
planners at tae most basic levels of institutions receive overall guidelines 
and policies to assist in mapping acader.ic courses. The assistance is not 
deterministic; essential freedoms are protected. 

Decision making is, tiierefore, tne product of Conmission review. It is 
not the resource allocation or appropriations decision. Tnis decision is 
proper to the Legislature for puoiic institutions or to commissions and 
governing boards for other institutions. :ieither ib it ti.e budget decision 
of instituiioas or sys-te^s which fornulatc ancJ transmit tueir ovm requests. 

Indirectly, iio;;evois tho iniegritv of the Commission deck;ioiii. can in- 
timately affect tiiose of tno bep:islature or govorning i^oardn. 
: ^eeas V 

There is a critical need for tue Commission to apply sufficient resources 
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to nuaxlt'v Cd"a ano nlannin^ in or'der to strengthen tiie inteqrirv it'> 
decisions. 

Inputs 

The decision-making effort walks on two legs, data and expertise, united 
in a process of recognized integrity. 

A. Data 

The essential data fall into three main categories, each with a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative aspect : 

1. student pool by program, present and predicted 

1.1 types appropriate to the program 

1.2 numbers demanding the program 

2. program design by institution 

2.1 predicted competency outcomes 

2.2 design capacity or planned annual output 

3. manpower demand by program, present and predicted 

3.1 competencies needed by users 

3.2 replacement and expansion demand. 

There is general agreement that the current state of the art in manpower 
studies favors attention to demand rather than need; that a measure of "overage" 
in educational production must be added because migration, job mobility, self- 
development and other factors contradict one-to-one production planning; and 
that manpower lueasures, while useful, constitute guidelines rather than hard 
numbers (CAC Minutes, passim ) , particularly as predictions extend farther into 
the future. 

Since, 1969, the Commission has maintained, with biennial update, a state- 
wide inventory of existing programs as narrowly defined, that is, excluding 
external, extension, non-traditional^'and continuing education. Only three 
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descriptors have been used: location, program title and program code. 

Likewise, there is a catalog of new programs (See Appendix A) which uses 

the >ame lescriptors but is supported bv a variety of infonnation filed In 

formal proposal documents • 

None of this information is uniform or complete or in easily retrievable 

form* 

Once completed, the Program Design Format will produce complete, uniform data 
on a broad range of program descriptors useful for decision- and policy-making in 
coordination. It is anticipated that the PDF will be codable and its information 
storable in machine retrievable form, given adequate resources • 

Briefly the Format of the PDF w. produce data responding to the categories 
1,1, 1.2, 2,1 and 2.2 mentioned above. The data can be collected for all types 
of programs, 

Specific details are being worked out collaboratively. By collecting data 
routinely in raw form it will be possible to aggregate informaticxi in many useful 
ways across institutions and programs. It will be possible to match plans to 
performance as a base for accountability. For the program director and the 
institution, it will be possible to display the full range of outcomes per 
investment, including research and service, effects on non-completers, and non- 
employment goals. What is perhaps most significant, it will be possible for 
program diirectors and institutions to aim at manageable target populations instead 
of increased enrollments- More importantly, it will provide decision makers with 
the kinds of information necessary to make decisions appropriate to each decision 
level, whether of quality in a department, consistency with mission in a system, 
fit with coordination in the Commission, or accountability in the Legislature* 

On the matter of manpower data^the Conunission has consistently contended 
that such data are needed, that production of such data is rightfully 
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the responsibility of certain other agencies, that increased interagency coordination 
Is required for study design and data-sharing, but that the Commission needs 
resources to perform its own manpower studies if other agencies fail to deliver 
manpower data. 

By using ex^ternal funding, the Commission has developed data-models in 
specific areas (such as nursing education and Social Work and Related Human 
Services Education) and in studies- The staff has repeatedly collected and 
utilized existing manpower data for hundreds of program eva.iuations. 

For health manpower generally, the Commission established protocols with 
Comprehensive Health Planning (Minutes, June, 1973) defining manpower data roles- 
In turn. Comprehensive Health Planning assigned implementation of the health manpower 
system to the State Board of Health which is currently supported by a S, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (DHEW) data contract parallel to the 
Commission's linkage contract. That linkage binds state agencies in a planning 
model for addressing policy issues in production, credentialing and usu of 
health personnel. For agriculture personnel, the Commission staff has assisted 
development of the Minnesota Coordinating Council for Education in Agriculture, 
and has plans to apply the linkage model in additional areas - 

Late in IST^*, at the request of the Governor's office, the Commission served 
as lead agency in developing a successful pre-application for a Department of 
Labor planning grant to establish MOIS, a statewide Occupational Information System, 
based on a coordinated interagency policy board of directors- Currently the 
Commission is again serving as lead agency in submitting the formal application 
which, if successful, will provide during four years almost $1 millior in federal 



money to establish a computerized information system that will directly deliver 
to youths and adults information relevant to job-choices, and indirectly provide 
data corresponding to categories 3.1 and 3-2 mentioned above • 
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The system will accomplish this by bringing together all agencies concerned 
with production and utilization of manpower information^ as well as users 
themselves* In lieu of the federal grant, the Commission has suggested establish- 
ment by the state of a similar structure with indigenous support* 

The perennial weak link in the manpower data chain remains accurate place- 
ment data, and beyond that, turnover data. Lately the Research Coordinating 
Unit at the University of Minnesota has measurably strengthened placement data 
for vocational education. The staff maintains contact with this and other units 
producing placement data. 

B. Expertise 

Data do not decide — people decide, assisted by quality data. 

In the beginning the Commission used expertise at the state level: the 
Curriculum Advisory Committee, the staff and the Commission itself. Extending 
this expertise geographically by regions, specifically by disciplines, personally 
to educators and users, and organizationally to relevant agencies has become the 
priority objective of the Commission's linkage model. 

Expertise is convened to review need, responsive program design, needed 
policy recommendations, and program development. Where data are available, they 
assist or enlighten these considerations. 

The main features that characterizs the use of expertise are: 

1. the educational planners or producers of educated manpower should 
interface regularly with the users of educated manpower; 

2. the producers of educated manpower should interface regularly with 
one another; 

3. attention should be concentrated primarily at local and regional 
points of delivery; 

at the same time, the local and regional nodes of expertise should 
interface in a statewide network attached centrally to the Commission 
as a policy-making body that can certify coordination; 
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5, the focus of exoert attention is prinarilv the base of relevant data. 
The planning svstem, the educational systems and the delivery systems cannot 
operate in isolation from one another. Ideally, moreover, they would even con- 
stitute a sinrlo iivstom. This is absolutely necessarv in post-secondary education 
because in it the program planners and develoners (faculty) are one and the same 
with the prograi'fi deliverers. Examples of the use of data and expertise in the 
Commission's prop,ram review activity are discussed below. 

In July of 1973 the Commission endorsed policies for nursing education (Planning 
HcDort 11) trhat emernod from a !Iorthlan«J*- -Regional Medical Frojjram • supported 
Commission studv and a representative Advisory Committee on Nursing Education. 
The Commission reactivated this Committee in August, 1974, to review the previous 
policies and to pursue additional studies recommended by the earlier effort. 
(See Chapter 9, ) 

The Commission expects to release results of a shared study of Social Work 
and Related Human Services Education. Data in 1973 showed the need for defining 
specific areas of attention, for design of innovative programs to meet changing 
needs in human services, and for policies encouraging faculties to redesign programs 
adapted to these needs. Several overtures have been made to inaugurate decision- 
making networks in specific areas such as aging, early childhood, comnunity 
corrections, rehabilitation, and chemical dependency. 

The Commission record also shows support for collaborative efforts with the 
Economic Development Council, the State Manpower Council and the State Human 
Services Council. 

The Commission endorsed staff involvement in establishing and implementing the 
Minnesota Coordinating Council vox Education in Agriculture. It has reviewed 
activities related to disseminating information about critical needs in agriculture, 
to policies for coordination of programs at various levels in different types of 
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institutions, and to study of manpower needs and new careers in agriculture. 

Through a small grant in Fiscal the Commission was able to analyze 

planning processes and data used therein for healtli education programs, both 
in its own activities and in those of health councils arotind the state. The 
final report of this study is now being edited. 

For Fiscal 1975, DHLW awarded the Commission a federal contract totalling 
$130,000. This will give the Commission added resources to plan, design and 
implement statewide networks of decision-making linkages for the production, 
credent ialing, utilization and distribution of health manpower. Among other 
things, the Health Manpower Education Initiatives Awards (HMCIA) contract will 
support an Interagency Task Force of key staff from the Commission, the State 
Department of Health and Comprehensive Health Planning of the State Planning 
Agency. The Conmission previously formalized protocols for interagency coordination. 
The Legislature included Commission representation in the new health manpower 
credent ialing function of the Board of Health. The Interagency Task Force will 
focus network-building efforts using the data/expertise model to produce state- 
wide policy recommendations that can be endorsed conjointly by the three parent 
. boards • 

Also in Fiscal 1975 the Northlands Regional Medical Program, Inc. provided 
a $95,000 grant to introduce the decision-making model for regional health education 
consortia. 

Late in 197t4 the Governor's office requested the Commission to convene an 
interagency effort to develop a pre-application to the Department of Labor for 
funds to initiate a statewide occupational information system. If successful, 
the effort would unite certain on-going and future activities of MHECC, the 
SXate Department of Education, the Minnesota Department of Employment Services, 
the Governor's Manpower Office and the State Manpower -Council. 
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Needs 

In order \o proceed with development of necessary data and improvement of 
the program inventory the Commission needs continued support of staff to complete 
development of the Program Design Format and additional resources to make collected 
data machine retrievable. 

The state also needs increased support for adequate manpower studies » 
wherever located, and continued funding for future years of MOIS, if established. 

In order to continue and expand development of coordination networks, as well 
as to preserve networks now being created through external funding, the Commission 
needs additional staff support. 

Results 

The preceding sections have already outlined the progress made by 
the Commission ii establishing acceptable processes for review and planning to 
achieve coordination among programs, post-secondary institutions and related 
agencies • 

In July, 197^ the Commission staff provided a report on program review to 
a joint legislative subcommittee. Following this, representatives of six 
post-secondary systems expressed general accord with program review with 
suggestions for improvements 

Increasingly, regional, state and federal agencies seek participation in 
the process or look to program review for assistance. During Fiscal 1975, several 
federal agencies provided support for planning coordination amounting to $250,000. 
This figure could double during Fiscal 1976. 

Three volumes of program review reports record relevant actions taken each 
month by the Commission, pertinent coordination inf crmaticxi , and activities of 
the systems and of the staff related to coordination efforts among post-secondary 
education and related agencies. 
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Coordination now affects over 200 providers of post-secondary programs, 
including all public and private systems, the vocational-technical institute system, 
oroprietary schools, hospitals and many public and private agencies. 

During four years, reviews and evaluations have resulted in formal Commission 
action on over 900 programs including programs at new institutions, and 250 
Informational documents. Commission action and the number of documents reviewed 
3ro .marized in Table II-2, The staff maintains a current inventory of all post- 
secondary programs. Structures and processes have been tested for review and 
policv development related to existing programs by application of planning models 
CO nursing education (Planning Report 11), human services education (Planning 
=?eport 12), agriculture education, non-traditional studies and health education. 

The statewide advisory structure, in addition to staff evaluations, includes 
system representation on a Curriculum Advisory Committee and development of 
additional advisory corrmittees by broad discipline and geographic region. Current 
efforts aim at establishment and better integration of regional advising 
structures into rhe ociier regional activities or the Commission. 

In its early history, program review was often supported for its negative 
aspects, that is, control of unwarranted proliferation in a growth economy marked 
by increasing enrollments. In Julv, 197U , the Commission staff could report to a 
joint legislatl>^e subcommittee illustrative displays indicating that the restrictive 
aspect of program review altered developments which currently ''save" the state 
more than three million dollars annually, a figure expected to increase by 
accumulation. The direct state expenditure for Commission professional staff to 
achieve this was about one-tenth of one percent of the savings. 

"Savings to the state'' should not be misinterpreted. Real dollars are saved 
when a proposal would have been a legislative special. The "savings" result from 
qualitative improvement in the programmatic investment. It otherwise is somewhat 
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TABLE II-2- SUMMARY OF PROGRAM DOCUMENTS RECEIVED AND REVIEWED 

BY MHECC 1969 - 197^ 



Number Since Total Since 

CATEGORY September 23 > 1972 November 1969 

(current biennium) 

1. FORMAL PROPOSALS 

favorable review 202 

conditional 3U 

unfavorable revievf 6 

withdrawn ^ 

SUBTOTAL 2H5 652 

2. PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS 

became formal 156 

pending formal 116 

SUBTOTAL 272 810 

(NOTE: Does not include proposals that were submitted as formal programs •) 



3. 






12 


ti. 






30 




TOTAL PROGRAM DOCUMLNTS . 


. . 517 


987 


5. 




. . 192 


2H0 


6. 




. . 1 


9 


7. 






2 


8. 




. . 2 


3 
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like the man who buys a $150 suit on sale for $100, He considers this is a $50 
savings even though he may- not have had the extra $50 in the first place. 
Similarly, when this same man does not buy a suit that would not fit him, or would 
not meet his needs, he later uses this mpney on something else that is useful. 

As shown in Table Ii-3, the number of programs unfavorably reviev;ed since 1971 
was only 7 in total. But unfavorable review is not the sole Commission action 
affecting unsuccessful programs. In all, there are seven ways a program can 
become unsuccessful in coordination* 

Four programs have been withdrawn at the formal proposal stage , usually in 
the CAC, Eight programs were tabled either by the CAC or the Commission. The 
record shows that four programs have been withdrawn at the preliminary proposal 
stage , and it may be presumed that many other preliminary proposals have died 
aborning. 

Nine programs were favorably reviewed only on condition that costs be 
limited to a reallocation of existing resources- A type of action characteristic 
of the early history of program review caused program modifications- In addition, 
system personnel have remarked that many programs never got past the planning stage 
and to the Commission because of anticipated unfavorable review. These were 
self -screened. 

The Commission mandate to review existing programs prompted several studies 
which produced definite information about some self-screened programs, for 
instance Planning Report 11 , Nursing Education in Minnesota , and Social Work 
and Related Kuiuan Services study. The latter indicated that 75 new programs v;ere 
being planned* Partially as a result of the study, the Commission has received 
only three proposals, two of which were reviewed with the reallocation condition- 
Thus the efforts to review existing programs are one of the most productive 
aspects of coordination- In sum, the separate annual savings, public and private, 
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have grown from $267,000 to $1,295,000 in four years* Programs once established, 
create recurring costs each year indefinitely* Because savings attached to 
unsuccessful programs can be viewed as cumulative, savings have increased from" 
$267,000 in the first year to $3,27H,Oo6 over the history of program review* 

Besides unsuccessful programs, 20 were accorded temporary status either by 
the CAC or the Commission. They were favorably reviewed as experimental or as 
needing further review at a later date* Discretion over costs for these programs 
can still be exercised • 

Finally, at the discretion of the CAC and Commission, the staff conducted 
a statewide survey of (1) programs that were reviewed but not implemented and (2) 
programs that may have escaped review* This survey is. ready for analysis and 
policy developments 

Program review, therefore, has an extensive effect from a negative stand- 
point. 

Coordination at the development stage of academic planning is more positive, 
deserves increasing attention, and probably would increase savings by prevention 
duplication of isolated planning* 

The savings represent less than two per cent of only the state appropriation 
for public post-secondary academic programs in Minnesota- 

The positive use of the process for certifying the wisdom of spending the 
remaining ninety-eight per cent is obviously of much more importance, an 
importance underscored by the additional scope of non-public education and of 
non-state dollars* 

In justice, it should also be said, in addition to Commission staff, the 
resources devoted to program review include the voluntary contributions of 
Commission members, and immeasurable energies and time devoted by institutional 
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and system personnel as well as those in related agencies. If this is any 
measure, it is the measure of commitment to coordination and accountability. 

As a coordinating board operating at the state level and increasingly at sub 
state levels, the Commission has developed a responsive review process that can 
deliver to the Legislature and other funding agencies competent plans, objectives 
and useful information, and accepted policy guidelines. The scope of program 
review provides comprehensive coordination of post-secondary education by 
permitting evaluation of benefits accruing from, both state and non-state flow 
of dollars for both public and private institutions. 
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APPENDIX A 
PROGRAM REVIEW SUMMARY 
TASLi: 

FORMAL PROGRAMS RECEIVING FAVORABLE REVIEW BY THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMISSION 
OCTOBER 1972 to OCTOBER 197^ 
I. University of Minnesota 



HECC 

ACTION 

DATE 

73-3 



TITLE 



Physician's Assistant in Ophthalmology 



LOCATION 

Twin Cities and 
St. Paul Ramsey 
Hospital 



517 
732 
581 

802 
767 

8U5 
858 
833 

m6 

8U7 
868 



888 A, B 

905 
877 



287 
665 
663 



73-J+ 
73-6 
73-7 

73-7 
73-8 

7J+-1 
7J+-1 
7J+-1 
7J+-2 
7J+-2 
71-6 

7J+-9 

71-10 

71- 12 

72- 10611 
72-10611 
72-10611 



II, 



Home and Family Services 

Doctorate of Music Arts 

Proposal Leading to the Certification of 
Nursery School Teachers 

Master of Agriculture 

B.A. Interdepartmental Major in East 
Asian Studies 

B.A., B.S. Minor in Dance 

B.A. Major in Interdisciplinary Studies 

A.S. Degree in Dental Hygiene 

Minor, Linguistics 

M.A. , M.S.. Ph.D. Ancient Studies 

Interdepartmental Program in Classical 
Civilization (CLA) 

M.A., Ph.D. Hispanic Linguistics 

H.A. Portuguese 

Master's in Industrial Safety 

Area Vocationcd Technical Institutes 
Accounting 
Concrete Technology 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 



Crooks ton 
Twin Cities 
Duluth 

Twin Cities 
Twin Cities 

Duluth 
Duluth 
Duluth 
Duluth 
Twin Cities 
Twin Cities 

Twin Cities 

Twin Cities 
Duluth 

Dakota County 

Pipestone 

916 
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HECC NO. 


HECC 

ACTION 

DATE 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


530 


72-10611 


Marketing and Merchandising (Basic) 


Suburban Hennepin 




72-10611 


Institutional Housekeeping 


Suburban Hennepin 


621 


72-11612 


Auto and Truck Mechanics (Basic) 


Suburban Hennepin 


66f 


72-11612 


Truck Driver 


916 


575 


72-11612 


Autobody Repairman 


ripesxone 


3»*7 


72-11612 


Real Estate and Insurance Sales 


St • Cloud 


676 


72-12/73-1 


Dental Laboratory Technician 


bUDUrD an nennepm 


677 


72-12/73-1 


Dental Assistant 


oUDUTDan nennepm 


693 


72-12/73-1 


Secretarial/Clerical Office Practice 


East Grand rorKs 


597 


•72-12/73-1 


Welding 


Lasx uranG r oz ks 


5«*7 


72-12/73-1 


Fluid Power 


oUDurDan nennepm 


568 


72-12/73-1 


Truck Diesel Mechanics 


Detroit Lakes 


702 


72-12/73-1 


Landscape Design and Construction 


bUDurDan nennepm 


632 


73-2 


Electronics Technology 


bUDurDan nennepm 


678 


73-2 


Electro-Mechanical Technology 


oUDUrDan nennepm 


175 


73-2 


(south campus) Floriculture Technology 


Suburban Hennepin 


618 


73-2 


Plastics Technology 


bUDurDan nennepm 


706 


73-2 


Truck and Trailer Mechanics (Advanced) 


Suburban Hennepin 


599 


73-2 


Agri-Business 


Suburban Hennepin 


582 


73-2 


Television Production Technician 


Suburban Hennepin 


713 


73-2 


Service Station Occupations 


bUDurDan nennepm 


699 


73-2 


Mechanical Drafting 




525 


73-2 


Supermarket Bakery and Delicatessen 
Merchandising 


Pipestone 


703 


73-2 


Agri-Busmess Sales and Marketing 


TU^A^ D^«»<^w« 

xnxex Kiver raixs 


704 


73-2 


Industrial Engines; Service and Sales 


uaKota county 


511 


73-2 


Public Building Maintenance 


Jackson 


539 


73-2 


Automatic Merchandising Technician 


Brainerd 


577 


73-2 


Wood Finishing 


Dakota County 
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HECC NO. 

235 

711 

71H 

726 

515' ■ 

'♦97 

196 

72«» 

662 

712 

616 

52i» 

299 
670 
396 
527 
725 
753 
680 
684 
763 
760 
751 
571 
687 
689 



liECC 
ACTION 
DATE 

73-2 

73-2 

73-2 

73-2 

73-2 
73-2 
73-2 
73-2 
73-2 
73-2 
73-2 
73-3 

73-3 
73-3 
73-3 
73-3 
73-3 
73-3 
73-H 
73-^ 
73-^ 
73-«» 

73-5 
73-5 
73-5 



TITLE 

Machinist-Tool and Die-Plastics 

Industrial Machinery Mechanic Maintenance 

Warehouse and Stockroom Management 

Public and Private Assembly Facilities 
Management 

Home Furnishing Sales and Management 
Industrial Sales and Management 
Sales and Marketing (Retailing) 
Medical Office Assistant 
Accounting 

Automotive Service Management 

Packaging Machine Occupations 

Hardware Building Materials and Home Center 
Marketing Management 

Medical Secretary 

Commercial Photography Occupations 
Rural Banking and Agriculture Finance 
Legal Secretary 

Recreational Equipment Salesman 
Industrial and Institutional Buyer 
Respiratory Therapy Technician 
Inhalation Therapy Technician 
Photographic Technician 
Finance and Credit 
Travel Counselor 
Truck Driver Training 
Accounting II 
Truck Mechanics 



LOCATION 
Dakota County 
Jackson 
Dakota County 

Dakota County 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 
916 

Detroit Lakes 

Suburban Hennepi 
(south campus) 
Suburban Hennepin 

Suburban Hennepin 

(north campus) 
Detroit Lakes 

Suburban Hennepin 

Red Wing 

Brainerd 

Brainerd 

Dakota County 

St. Paul 

Anoka 

Dakota County 
Alexandria 
Dakota County 
Dakota County 
Thief River Falls 
East Grand Forks 
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m 

78HA 

772A 

^93 
"772 
7,93AS3 

70.0 

f i 

8j03 
809 

795 

bo8 

'99 
800 



830 - 

^,39 

}59 
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HECC 
ACTIO!! 
DATE 

73-5 

73-5 

73-6 
73-7 
73-7 
73-7 

73-7 
73-7 
73-7 
73-7 

73-7 
73-8 
73-8 
73 8 
73-8 

73-8 
. 73-8 
73-9 
73-9 

73-10511 
73-10611 
73-10611 

73- 12 
7«*-l 

74- 1 



TITLE 

Refrigeration, A»C« and Heating 
Machine Trades II 

Truck Driving 

Prosthetics and Orthotic Technician 

Sales, Marketing and Management 

Partsman Training (Truck, Tractor, and 
Farm Machinery) 

Truck Specialized Equipment Mechanic 

Auto Mechanics II, A» D, C, D, E, F, G, H, 

Graphic Communications II 

Fabric Sales and Notions Coordinator 
(Yard Goods) 

Visual Merchandising 

Credit and Finance Management 

Floral Design and Merchandising 

Fast Foods Cooking 

Fashion Fabric and Notions Coordinator/ 
ilanager 

Homes Furnishing Sales 
Building Maintenance 

Farm Tractor Machinery Mechanics 6 Service 
farm Equipment Mechanics 6 Service 

Farm Equipment Mechanic 
Central Services Technician 
Cable TV Technician 
Agricultural Systems Structures 
Practical Business Management 
Machine Technician 



LOCATION 

Suburban Hennepin 

Suburban Hennepin 
(both campuses) 

East Grand Forks 

916 

Hutchinson 

East Grand Forks 
East Grand Forks 
Suburban Hennepin 
Suburban !Iennepin 

Pine City 
Dakota County 
East Grand Fo^ks 
Suburban Hennepin 
East Grand Forks 

East Grand Forks 
East Grand Forks 
Suburban Hennepin 

East Grand Fcrkm 
East Grand Perks 

Hutchinson 
916 

Wadena 
Hutchinson 
Bemidji 
916 



101 



HECC m. 

867 

708 

852 

837 
*895 
*897 
*183 
*86'* 

700 

866 

896 

627 
597 

58U 
586 
585 
663 
721 
757 

733 
756 
770 
771 
773 



HECC 
ACTION 

DATE TITLE 

7i*-l General Construction 

7^-465 Btiilding and Grounds Maintenance 

7i*-6 Legal Secretarial 

74-7 Bus Truck and Mechanic 

74-7 Operating Room Technician 

74-7 Environmental Cleaning and Sanitation 

Maintenance 

74-8 Heavy Construction Equipment Mechanics 

74-8 Horse Care and Stable Operation 

74-9 Sign lettering and Design 

74-9 Heavy Equipment Partsman 

74-9 Farm Building c^nd Convenience Technician 

III. State Colleges 

72-10611 B*A. in Recreation and Leisure Studies 

72-10611 B.S. in Quantitative Methods and Information 
Systems 

72-10611 B.A. in Biomedical Science 

72-10611 B.A. in Anthropology 

72-10611 Supporting Fields Minor for Anthropology 

72- 12; 73-1 B.A. American Studies 

73- 3 M.A. in Environmental Studies 

73-3 B.S. Tech. Cert, in School and Community 

Health Education 

73-4 B.A. Minor Computer Science 

73-6 Water Quality and Pollution Control Tech. 

73-7 A.S. Two Year Environmental Technician 

73-7 B.A. Criminal Justice Studies 

73-7 B.S. Tech. Cert. Earth Science Major 

and Minor 



LOCATION 

East Grand Forks 
East Grand Forks 
Anoka 

Minneapolis 
Rochester 
Dakota County 
Dakota County 
Suburban Hennepin 
Detroit Lakes 
Staples 
Faribaul^ 

Winona 

St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
Moorhead 
Mankato 
Winona 

Winona 
Mankato 
Bemidji 
St. Cloud 
Moorhead 



ERLC 



i02 



.;103 



HECC NO, 

755 

813 

81U 

819 

820 

825 

827 

829 

828 

861 
873 

884 
*885 
*886 

915 

916 

918 

920 

921 

638 
6W 
6U7 
6U8 
6U9 



HECC 
ACTION 

DATE TITLE " LOCATION 

73-9 B.A./B.S. Commercial Art/Advertising Art 

73-10611 B.A. Major in Art History 

73-10611 (Major) Reading Instruction 

73-10611 B.A./B.S. Minor East Asian Studies 

73-10611 B.S. Teach. Cert. Minor in Political Science 

73-10611 B.A. Environmental Studies Major and Minor 

73-12 Major in Mass Communications 

73-12 Minor in Mass Communications 

73- 12 A. A. Concentration in Early Childhood 

Education 

7**-3 B.S. Law Enforcement 

7**-**65 B.S. Teach. Cert. Computer Science 
Education 

7U-7 B.A. Music 

7**-7 Bachelor of Elective Studies 

7**-7 Major/Minor in Public Administration 

74- 10 B.A./B.S. Minor in Minority Studies 
7**-10 Minor in Women's Studies 
7*^-10 Minor in Women's Studies 
7**-10 B.A. Scandinavian Area Studies 
74-10 B„A./B.S. Geology 

IV. Private Colleges 

72-12 ;73-l Independent Major (B.A.) 

72-12 ;73-l B.A. in Pre-School Certification Program 

72-12;73-l Pre-Medical Technology (B.A.) 

72-12 ;73-l B.A. Win ton Major 

72-12 ;73-l B.A. in Creative and Dramatic Arts 



St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
Winona 
Winona 
Moorhead 

Bemidji 
Mankato 

St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
Winona 
St. Cloud 
St. Cloud 
Moorhead 
Mankato 
Mankato 

St. Teresa 

St. Catherine 

St. Scholastica 

St. Scholastica 

St« Scholastica 



ERIC 



103 



10<3 



HECC 
ACTION 



HECC NO. 


DATE 


TITLE 


LOCATION 


654 


72-12 ;73-l 


B,A# Scandinavian Area Studies Major 


Augsburg 


655 


72-12 ;73-l 


Bachelor of Music 


Augsburg 


660 


72-12 ;73-l 


Environmental Studies Minor 


Concordia (Moorhead 


661 


73-1 


Elementary Education Science Teaching Minor 


Concordia (Moorhead 


730 


73-3 


Corrective Assistant Program 


St. Benedict 


731 


73-3 


Mental Health Associate 


St. Benedict 


806 


73-8 


Coaching Certification Program for Women 


St. Catherine 


869 


7U-3 


B,A. Theology 


St. Thomas 


880 


7if-7 


Master of Business Administration 


St. Thomas 


900 


74-10 


M.A. Religious Education 


St.- John's 


901 


7U-10 


Broad Science Major 


Concordia (Moorhead] 


902 


74-10 


Physical Science Major 


Concordia (Moorhead] 




711- in 


necLL Lu ocience najor 


Concordia (Moorhead, 




•711—1 n 


numani Lies najor/ninor 


Concordia (Moorhead. 


907 


74-10 


2-1-1-1 Program of Engineering with 
Washington University (St. Louis) 


St. Olaf 


908 


74-10 


Urban Studies Major 


St, Olaf 


909 


74-10 


Russian Studies 
V. State Community Colleges 


St. Olaf 


6 m 


72-lOSll 


Two-Year Legal Assistant 


North Hennepin 


705 


73-2 


Food Distribution 


Willmar 


768 


73-6 


A.D. Environmental Technology 


Austin 


769 
792 


73-6 
73-9 


A.D. Occupational Safety and Health 
A.D. Agriculture and Natural Resources 


Inver Hills 
Itasca 


83if 


73-10611 


Nurse *s Aide/Geriatric Aide 


Itasca 


835 


73-12 


Hospitality Services Training Program 


Itasca 


8if8 


74-1 


Junior Accounting (Vocational Certificate) 


Vermilion 


ERLC 




■ Tio 





HECC 
ACTION 

HECC m. DATE TITLE 

871 74-4&5 A.D. Technical - Hotel/Motel Management 

8/6 7H-^S5 A.D. Technical * Water and Wastewater 

Technology 

887 7^-7 A.D. Technical » Retail Operations 

Management 

910 7^-11 A.D. Technical Dietetic Technician for 

Nutritional Care 



* with conditions 



^ ill 



TABLE 11-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM PROPOSALS FAVORABLY 
REVIEWED BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND BY PROGRAM LEVEL 
NOVEMBER 1972 THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 197^ 
CURRENT BIENNIUM 

LEVEL 



Two Years 

Types of Institution s or Less Four Years Master's Specialist Doctoral Total 

University of Minnesota .•. 5 7 *f 2* 3 19 

State Colleges 11 3f 3 1 kB 

State Community Colleges. 12 12 

Area Vocational-Technical 

Institutes 101 101 

Private Colleges 5 15 2 22 

TOTALS 131* 56 g 3 3 212 



"Includes (Specialist) Cooperative Program for Educational Administration at UM/TC 
and Moorhead State College 

NOTE: Total excludes withdrawn proposals. 

TABLE II-6 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM PROPOSALS FAVORABLY 
REVIEWED BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND BY PROGRAM LEVEL 
NOVEMBER 1969 THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 197^ 

Two Years 

Types of Institutions or Less Four Years Master's Specialist Doctoral Total 

University of Minnesota 26 26 28 5* 15 100 

St'-ire Colleges 18 80 16 5 119 

State Community Colleges . . 63 63 

Area Vocational -Technical 
Institutes 293 293 

Private Colleges 7 23*^^ 30 

TOTALS W7 129 44 10 15 605 



**Four of these were reviewed oy the Curriculum Advisory Committee as information 
documents in accordance with early procedures in program review. 

NOTE: Total excludes withdrawn proposals. 
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Program Review Procedures 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES ADOPTED FOR Appendix B 



PROGRAM REVIEW - CURRENT STATUS 



MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 

Policieb and Procedures Adopted For Program Review - Current Status 

FOREWORD 

This brief is intended to be used by individuals associated with 
the Program Review process. Updating from time to time is necessary 
to reflect the dynamic nature of the procedures. 

Program review policies and procedures have emerged from the 
experience of the Curriculum Advisory Committee (CAC) and the staff; 
are codified from time to time in meeting minutes and precedents, 
which have been reviewed by the Commission; and are understood and 
operational at present. 

This Staff Brief summarizes the policies and procedures adopted 
up to this time, without prejudice to additions and refinements that 
may evolve from future experience. The Brief replaces the similar 
documents circulated two years ago, January 1973. 

It should be said that the Staff employs various clerical 
procedures to facilitate flov; in the review process, but that these 
do not fall within the purview of this Brief. The flow itself has been 
described in other Staff Briefs entitled !:PERT - 1 and Flow of 
Programs in the Review Process dated August, 
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Ope*r.ation of the Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee 

In llovcmber of 1969, the Commis- 
sion endorsed the concept of program 
review and inaugurated review of new 
programs. One month later* the Com- 
mission accepted a document called 
"Guidelines for Program Review" and 
published this subsequently in its 
report to the Legislature Proposal 
for Progress^, and Meeting the 
Challenge.^ 

The guidelines provided for 
appointment of a Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee (CAC) bi^adly repre- 
sentative of the State's systems of 
formal post-secondary education, • 
both public and private (chapter 
136A.03, Subdivision 5). Through 
this committee and the Commission 
staff, the guidelines were applied, 
procedxires were developed, and re- 
view of discrete new programs was 
conducted. 

In brief, the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee- is a statewide planning and 
review structure which currently re- 
presents the majority of Minnesota's 
post-secondary producers of educated 
manpower through membership by key 
administrators • 

The CAC is made up of eighteen 
members - three each from the Minne- 
sota Department of Education, the 
State Community College Board, the 
State College Board, the University 
of Minnesota, and the Private College 
Council, as well as one representa- 
tive each from the private vocational 

^Minnesota Higher Education Coor- 
dinatini; Ccrjnission, Proposal for 
Progress: Guidelinee for State 
Policy and Comprehensive Plannutg 
of Post^Secondaru Education (St. 
Paul: Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, January, 
1969) pp. 67-72. 

^Minnesota Higher Education Coor- 
dinating Conrniission, !!eeting the 
Challenge (St. P«iul: Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating 
. Commission, January, 1971) pp. 
88-90. 
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schools, the Minnesota Hospital 
Association, and the Mayo Foundation. 
This committee, which has been meet- 
ing at least once each month since 
1970, reviews program proposals 
from the various institutions and acts 
in an advisory capacity to the MIIECC. 
The basic policies and procedures 
governing the operation of the commit- 
tee are summarized under the following 
five headings: 

Membership : 

Tenure of each Committee member is to 
be determined by the system which nom- 
inates him. (CAC Minutes, 1/9/70, p. 1) 

CAC members will provide the Commission 
with a vita*. (Precedent since 11/71) 

"The CAC is of the opinion that there 
are implications and iinanswered 
questions about the issue of repre- 
sentation from private schools on the 
CAC that go beyond the jurisdiction 
of the coircnittee and beyond the 
question of curricular review. There- 
fore, the CAC urges that the Executive 
Director of HECC discuss this issue 
first, in its broadest implications, 
with the Higher Education Advisory 
Council-" (cAC Minutes 10/16/72, p. 3) 

Voting : 

Only appointed Committee members may 
vote. (Precedent since 3/70) 

Minutes will not reflect or record an 
individual as to the manner of his 
vote, tinless requested by the individ- 
ual. (Precedent CAC Minutes 6/21/71) 

Actions on motions that are passed 
are recorded as having been either 
unanimous or by majority. (Precedent 
since CAC Minutes 6/21/71) 

If a vote record, cither by a number or 
nc'me was necessary, it would take a 
motion with a majority vote to make 
it a matter of record in the minutes. 
(Precedent since CAC Minutes 6/21/71) 
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Officers: 

The secretary to the CAC will be a: HECC 
staff member. (CAC Minutes, 9/11/70, 
pg- 1) 

The term of the chairman will be one 
year. (CAC Minutes, 9/11/70, p.l) 
A Vice-Chairman will be elected after 
a Chairman is elected using the same 
process used in electing the Chairman. 
(CAC Minutes, 8/16/71) 

The chairman is elected by secret 
ballot with the first ballot being 
a nominating ballot. (CAC Minutes, 
9/11/70, p. 1) 

First nominating ballots for chairman 
or vice«-chairman proceed with the 
understanding that if a majority 
nominates one candidate here there 
is no election ballot needed. 
(CAC Minutes, 9/11/72, p. 2) 

The Chairperson of CAC is to be 
designated the spokesman for CAC 
at HECC meetings. (CAC Minutes, 
10/7/71*, p. 3) 

Conduct of Meetings : 

The first Monday of each month is the 
regular meeting day with primary 
concern for review of proposals* 
(CAC Minutes, 9/11/70, p. 2) 

Eight members constitute a quoriam. 
(Precedent since ^♦/70) 

The third Monday of each month is the 
extra meeting day when one is needed, 
with primary concern for non- 
program discussions. (CAC Minutes, 
9/11/70, p. 2) 

CAC members unable to attend com* 
mittee meetings will notify the 
HECC staff prior to the meeting in 
the event the expected number of 
members anticipated is less than a 
quorum.. (Precedent since CAC 
cover memo ^/5/71) 

A quorum for CAC meetings is now 
ten. (CAC Minutes, 2/5/73, p. 1) 

In absence of the chairman, the HECC 
staff member will act as temporazv 
chairman imtil a temporary chairman 
is elected from the group. (CAC 
Minutes, 9/11/70, p. 2) 



Visitors are welcome to hear reports 
to the CAC for the benefit of ex- 
change of information. Committee 
members are responsible for notifying 
persons who might be interested visi- 
tors. (Precedent since CAC cover memo 
V12/71) 

CAC members noticing the Stc;ff of 
their absence prior tb a njeeting will 
be listed as excused in the minutes 
of the meetings. (Precedent since 
€AC cover memo, 7/16/71) 

It is not appropriate for the Curri- 
culum Advisory Committee to deal 
directly with professional organiza- 
tions. (CAC Minutes, 6/5/72, p. 6) 

Private college representatives in- 
dicated that they would take on the 
role of inter-institutional communi- 
cation concerning private college 
proposals. (cAC Minutes, 10/2/72. 
p. 5) 

Agendas are worked out by the staff 
in conjunction with the Chairman of 
the Committee. (Precedent siace 9/70) 

Processing Proposals ; 

Formal Program Proposals take prece- 
dence for action in the regular 
meetings. (Precedent since 9/70) 

The Committee will review ell program 
proposals that come before the Commit- 
tee. (CAC Minutes, 2/6/70, p. 3) 

The CAC will not act on new minors 
where majors are present. These 
minors will be submitted though, in 
order to have them on the inventoky. 
(CAC Minutes, 9/11/70, p. 5) 

The chairman will have the CAC take 
time after each vote on a Formal Propo- 
sal (or on groups of proposals, if 
appropriate) to formulate a written 
statement of the salient reasons which 
explain the vote. (CAC Minutes, 12/21/ 
70, p. 2; 1/18/71, p. i) 
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The •conwittee will receive the materi- 
als one week prior to the mailing 
and internal procedures be modified 
to make this possible* (CAC Minutes » 
10/2/72) 

There appears to be a consensus that 
all proposals and plans *wi.th comments 
should come before the CAC« (CAC 
Minutes, 10/16/72, p. 3) 

The CAC can grant approval of pro- 
grams with the designation of "ex- 
perimental'', and not consider this 
approval as a precedent for future 
programs • (CAC Minutes, 1/22/73, 
P* 3) 



Each system should inform the Curri* 
culum Advisory Coimnittee and HECC of 
the procedures for submitting Prelim* 
inary Proposals for information and 
final proposals for review, and this 
information should indicate at what 
stage such proposals are transmitted 
to HECC. (CAC Minutes, 8/20/70, p. 2) 

The CAC agreed that it was comfortable 
with the procedures used in program 
review by the several systems and the 
differences between them as far as the 
work of the Committee is concerned* 
(CAC Minutes, «f/19/71, p. 2) 

Staff Involvement in the Process 



All institutions and systems are re* 
quested to resubmit proposals for 
all programs that are not inaugurated 
within twelve months of the implemen- 
tation dates specified when originally 
submitted, and the staff will provide 
a list of all programs currently in 
this condition to the CAC. (CAC 
Minutes 2/26/73, p. 2) 

The CAC review date for preliminary 
proposals is to be cited when the 
formal proposal appears on the CAC 
agenda. (CAC tlinutes, Vl/74, p. 2) 

Formal proposal numbers will bear 
the same number as the preliminary 
proposal. When an original submis- 
sion is made only at the formal 
stage, there will of course be 
no corresponding P-nuraber. (Pre- 
cedent since CAC cover memo, ^/5/71) 

Evaluation formats should-: 

1. Continue to show programs by 
region ; 

2. Show design capacity of new 
and eKistin(3 programs with 
statewide total; 

3. Add firm dates for the tradi- 
tional 1st, 2nd, 3rd, Uth and 
5th years; 

In the aroan of Cost-Benefit and 
Priority » where the criteria for 
opinion has not yet been formalized, 
state the opinion in positive terms 
wherever possible. 
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The entire process of program 
view is further served by the academic 
planning efforts of the staff. Besides 
its clerical functions in servicing 
the process, the staff performs cameo 
studies on program areas, prepares 
staff evaluations of discrete pro* 
grams, maintains a statewide Inven^ 
tory of (existing programs, identifies 
policy issues in briefs and special 
reports, develops and maintains 
coordination networks of agencies 
having a legitimate interest In 
the production of educated manpower, 
designs models for academic and 
human resources planning studies, 
and reinforces liaison with all 
planning efforts of the Commission. 

Staff evaluations are documents 
that are the repository of staff judge* 
ment and research and serve both 
as a-framework for efforts to fulfill 
the intent of the critieria in ^'Guide* 
lines for Program Review'* and a cata- 
lyst in raising the need for refining 
the coordination issues and the in* 
formation and processes needed to 
support statewide coordination. 
Staff Reports are documents containing 
the advit^ements to the Commission. 
The document includes a staff sum* 
mation, CAC motions and comments, and 
staff evaluations on New and Existii^ 
programs, and substantive Topics of 
Coordination under development. 

From October, 1970 until November, 
1973, Academic Planning was conducted 
by two staff members and one secretary* 
There are currently three staff members 



and* tvo secretaries serving the 
program review process conjointly 
with the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
nittee in addition to their duties 
in academic planning* The respon- 
sibilities and procedures of the 
staff in the review process are 
highlighted as follows: 

Responsibilities : 

Develop a model for curriculum 
development statewide which will 
not be used os a directive but as 
a resource in making decisions 
about needs 9 duplications, and de- 
velopment* (CAC Minutes, 10/19/ 
70, p. 1) 

Serves as secretary and liaison to 
the CAC. (CAC Minutes, 10/19/70, 
p* 1) 

Serves as an information screen for 
programs before they are submitted 
to the CAC. (CAC Minutes 10/19/70, 
p. 1) 

Appends an evaluation to each For- 
mal Proposal which may bo the re- 
sult of a cameo study. (CAC Minutes, 
10/17/70) 

Staff provides a* liaison function 
between committees. (Precedent 
since 3/19/71; see CAC cover memo 
H/5/7i, p. 2) 

Develops papers on the review 
process e.g.. Preliminary 
Proposal Brief, HPERT - 1. 
(CAC Minutes, 11/11/69, pp. 1-2; 1/ 
19/70, p. 7) 

Preliminary Proposals will be re- 
viewed by the ^taff to see that 
adequate information is provided 
prior to their circulation at 
CAC meetings. (CAC Minutes, 7/10/ 
70, p. 2) 

Staff will engage. in discussions 
with ASTD (Precedent since 2/7/72) 



The staff is to prepare a brief memo 
on: 

1. The composition of new membership 
of the CAC and the effective date 
of implementation; 

2. What the submission practices and 
expectations will be for private 
non-collegiate institutions; 

3. What the mechanics for submittal 
will be for these institutions; 
and 

H. What the format for programs from 
these institutions will include. 
(CAC Minutes, 11/20/72, p. 5) 

HECC staff shall provide rationale 
for the consideration of programs 
from sources other than institutions. 
(CAC Minutes, 2/26/73, p. 3) 

Staff comments on formal proposals are 
requested by the Cotrroissicn. (CAC 
Minutes, 6/U/73, p. 3) 

Several CAC me'nbers recommended that 
HCCC increase the staff support in 
the area of staff evaluations, pert!- 
cularly where occupational programs 
are involved. (CAC Minutes, 1/8/73, 
p. 2) 

HECC staff is to assume the leader- 
ship role in obtaining answers to ques^ 
tions raised about the Rainy River AD 
Nursing program in that locality, and 
in contacting the groups mentioned in 
the staff evaluation. (CAC Hinutes, 
7/2/73, p. 5) 

HECC staff is in a position to pro- 
vide assurances that coordination 
activities take place regarding pro- 
grams. (CAC Minutes, 7/16/73, p. 2) 

Procedures and Policies : 

Staff evaluations may appear in the 
form of comments because time did not 
permit inde*)endent studies. (Prece- 
dent since CAC cover memo 4/5/71) 
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Sta'f.f judgements are appended to 
program proposals only when th>. ;itaff 
considers it necessary* (CAC 2/1!}/ 
71, p- 2) 

Staff evaluations may be revised based 
on additional input during Cornrdttee 
meetings* (Precedent since CAC cover 
memo, 5/10/71) 

Reports to the Commission are rou- 
tinely included in the CAC ma;l- 
out. (Precedent since 4/71) 

Appointments to the Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee are announced after all 
of the inter- and intra-off ice com- 
munication is completed. (Precedent 
since CAC cover memo, G/2i/71) 

Formal Proposals are forwarded to the 
computer advisory committee at the 
same time as the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee when program proposals con- 
tain computer implications of concern 
to the statewide plan for computing. 
(CAC Cover Memo, 10/2/72) 

Staff's normal procedure is to re- 
consider formal program evaluations 
on the basis of additional informa- 
tion provided. (CAC Minutes, 1/7/71*, 
p. 2) 

Staff reports to HECC in written form 
to avoid communication problems and 
misunderstandings. (CAC Minutes, 
1/21/71*, p. i|) 

CAC meeting minutes are prepared in 
draft form for CAC action. (CAC 
Minutes, 1/21/71*, p. i|) 

Staff evaluations are prepared in 
draft form for CAC action before 
going to the Commission. (CAC 
Minutes, 1/21/71*, p. i|) 

Program Proposal Review Process 

Review of programs is occasioned 
by the submission of program documents 
by the several systems or by sta/f 
working conjointly with the. Curriculum 
Advisory Committee in devolopiii^^ ad- 
visements for the eventua] jucipo- 
ment by the Commission. The original 
guidelines recognized different kinds 
of documents and identified fozmal 



proposals and preliminary propo- 
sals (intents, early warnings) as 
documents to be reviewed. Other 
docunents that are reviewed in the 
noraal ptocess are summarized in 
this section of the report. 

General Procedures : 

HECC legislation designates a "stan- 
dardized information reporting for- 
mat". Although this term parallels 
one that has been used, namely, "uni- 
form program design format", the con- 
notations are not necessarily identi- 
cal. It is intended that the latter 
vrill collect compatible data which 
accommodates all institutions. 
(CAC Minutes, i*/16/73, p. 3) 

The number of copies of new programs 
submitted to HECC should be twenty- 
five. (CAC Minutes, 1/9/70, p. 2) 

All proposals should be submitted to 
HECC at least two ^;eeks prior to the 
CAC meeting in which they are to be 
considered in order to have time to 
process and study them. (CAC Minutes, 
i*/7/70, p. 5) 

All proposals will be numbered. (CAC 
Minutes, 2/6/70, p. 2) 

CAC members will individually write 
critical comments for Formal Proposals 
submitted by private institutions and 
forward them co those institutions. 
(CAC Minutes, 12/7/70, p. i|) 

The CAC seemed to have a consensus 
that the Commission should continue 
to review programs monthly at least 
until it could decide on means of 
delegation. (CAC Minutes, 8/18/71, 
p. ^) 

Each proposal for review, when sub- 
mitted to the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee, should be accompanied by 
an attached summary sheet which will 
contain a brief and concise answer to 
each of the points now included in 
the check list prepared by the staff. 
Such ctatci.ionts r.ho-jld be linicoci to 
a x'^outine or bidof paragraph, with 
reference to sections of the accom- 
panying proposal documents as necessary. 
Each Preliminary Proposal when submitted 
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to the CAC should contain, or 
have attached to it, a concise 
suiamary of answers and ihe points 
called foi^ in the HECC guidelines 
for Preliminary Proposals. (CAC 
Minutes, 8/2C/70, p. 2) 

Only prograuis with adequate infor- 
mation, based on staff judgement, 
win come before the Committee. 
(CAC Minutes, 6/5/70, p. ^) 

There should be appended a summary 
paragraph containing the judgement 
of the HECC staff about matters which 
are particularly pertinent in each 
case in making Committee decisions. 
(CAC Minutes, 8/20/70, p. 2) 

Preliminary , Proposals : 

This docUiTent occasions the begin- 
ning of formal coordination in 
the statewide mode. It precedes 
the formal proposal and provides 
an opportunity for all interested 
parties to raise the specific 
coordination questions that the for- 
mal proposals must take in account. 

The CAC will take action receiving 
Preliminary proposals. (CAC 
Minutes, 9/11/70, p. 2) 

1. The formal or final proposal is 
key to the program review process. 
The preliminary proposal, as de- 
scril)ed in the staff paper, is a 
valid category. For the purposes 
of communication and coordination, 
each institution, system and the 
state is well served by the pre- 
liminary proposal. 

2. The Committee recognizes that 
coordination benefits by early 
warning, and encourages institu- 
tions and systems to comply by 
Voluntary submission of prelim- 
inary proposals in a form and at 
a time deemed suitable to foster 
coordination without doing 
violence to internal procedures. 

3. The Committee encourages each 
institution r.nd systsri to Gcr;if^n 
procedures for, and to make de- 
cisions about, pro;»ram rcviow 
submissions with the common 



objective of footering voluntary 
coordination. If this positive 
spirit obtains, the Committee is 
satisfied that the institutions 
and systems arc capable of making 
competent decisions: 

a. About the kinds of academic 
change about which information 
should be disseminated to fos- 
ter coordination; 

b. About the types of academic 
change which lend themselves 
to being considered properly 
as new programs, or as changes 
which nevertheless should bo 
submitted to broaden the infor- 
mation-base supporting coordina- 
tion; 

c. About the proper categorn) (in- 
formation only, preliminary 
proposal, formal proposal) in 
which- relevant academic changes 
should originally be submitted 
for coordination review; 

d. About the time at which any 
kind of change in any of the 
categories is properly submitted 
consistent with fostering coor- 
dination; 

e. About new program exceptions to 
the normal sequence of prelim- 
inary then formal submissions 
because the character or special 
circumstances of the programs 
indicate that the preliminary 
proposal would serve no useful 
coordination purpose; 

f . And about the scope of data that 
would best support coordination 
in cases of "information only" 
and preliminary submissions. 

• The institutions and systems are 
advised: 

a. That the Comittee and the Com- 
mission retain the option of 
reviewing the accuracy of 
specific decisions of the kinds 
mentioned and, whon a substan- 
tive doubt arises, of initiating 
further investigation to resolve 
the doubt, or 
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b* In the case of a formal propo- 
sal made as an orif.inal sub- 
mission, of re-designing it as 
a preliminary proposal and of 
so informing the institution 
when, in the judgment of the 
Committee or Commission, the 
preliminary proposal would 
have been the proper origi- 
nal submission; 

c. That in cases of re-designation, 
delays will be unavoidable; 

d. And that the formal Committee 
action pertaining to prelim- 
inary proposals is confined to 
receiving information for 
dissemination and to discus- 
sing their content in view of 
arriving at helpful comments, 
when relevant, to assist the 
submitting institutions in fur- 
ther planning for the formal 
proposal. (CAC Minutes, 12/ 
21/70, pp. U-5) 

e. Comments of the type appro- 
priate to preliminary proposals 
nay be made orally, as suggested 
during the meeting of March 1, 
1971. (Precedent since CAC 
cover memo, 4/5/71). 

Fonnal Proposals : 

Formal program proposals stand as 
evidence of statewide coordination 
and communication with attention to: 
Institutional mission, justifiable 
duplication, relative cost-benefit 
and mission of the state in fulfil- 
ling the needs of citizens and the 
state on the basis of justified 
need and priorities. 

All formal proposals will include 
implementation dates (first stu- 
dent in the program). (Precedent 
since 4/70) 

.All formal programs will include 
evidence of coordination communi- 
cation between potentially afrccted 
programs, systems and instructional 
sites. (Precedent from 5/3/71) 

The CAC motion for the private 
colleges will be scrutinized on the 
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same basis as public institutions 
(since CAC Minutes, 2/23/72 cover 
memo to the Commission). 

Formal Proposal development might be 
improved related to coordination: 

1. Program planners building on ex- 
periences in other systems. 

2. When surveys are used information 
should be given as to the area of 
the survey, the ratio responding 
number of employees in addition to 
that being hired. 

3. The availability and accessibility 
of federal vocational dollars for 
occupational programs in colleges. 

How %o define statewide programs, 
e.g., in terras of where graduates 
can go for jobs. (CAC Minutes, 
7/10/72, p. 4) 

The Commission will continue to ex- 
pect firm evidence that each institu- 
tion, in proposing a new program, 
has taken initiative early in the 
planning schedule to involve other 
institutions which may be affected by 
its proposal. (Commissioi), 4/28/72) 

Post-Baccalaureate Professional Devel- 
opment programs involving considera- 
tion of resources will be considered 
as formal proposals. (CAC Minutes, 
5/15/72, p. 3) 

There "appeared to be a consensus that 
there should be some way to standard- 
ize the data format for programs." 
(CAC Minutes, 11/20/72, p. 5) 

Programs identified as ''statewide"' 
come from two ends of a continuum 
of program uniqueness. Some programs 
e.g., meat cutting, are obviously 
statewide, but some* programs of a gen- 
eral nature also recruit and place 
statewide. Future proposals will 
take into account the identification 
of recruitment and placement areas. 
(CAC Minutes, 10/16/72, p. 2) 

Two factors were expressed as being 
involved in measuring design capacity 
^of a program: 
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1. Number of student stations, and 

2. Number graduated, (CAC Minutes, 
11/6/72, p. 3) 

An estimate of FTE for AVTI programs 
will be one per full-time student 
and k for every other student in 
the program. (CAC Minutes, 12/18/ 
72, p. 3) 

All disadvantaged and handicapped 
students are included in either the 
adult or post-secondary figures in 
formal proposals regarding AVTIs. 
(CAC Minutes, 1/8/73, p. 2) 

All AVTI programs would be marked, 
as of now, "that approval of programs 
does not necessarily mean that it 
will be budgeted". (CAC Minutes, 
1/22/73, p. 2 and V16/73, p. 2) 

Jach question or piece of data should 
be examined as it relates to questions 
of coordination and that system 
addendums not related to coordination 
be removed prior to CAC discussion. 
(CAC Minutes, 8/5/71*, p. 3) 

A Commission directive to the Staff 
requested additional cost data related 
to programs. (CAC Minutes, 12/2/7**, p. 5) 

The cost factor should be considered 
when new proposals are evaluated. 
(CAC Minutes, 12/2/7*1, p. 2) 

For Information Only : 

For Information Only documents, 
(FIO^s), are for the purpose of 
furthering coordination and are 
submitted by institutions, systems 
and staff. This is with the under- 
standing that the Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee > staff and Conmission 
are empowered to make further inves- 
tigation when a change appears to 
warrant submission as a Formal Prop- 
osal. 

Matters to be submitted "for inform- 
ation" probably should be left to 
the good offices of the submitting 
institutions and systems, with trust 
in their judgment as to what is 
suitable and would further coor- 
dination, and with the understanding 
that the CAC and Commission are empowered 
to make further investigation when a 
change appears to warrant submission 
as a Formal Proposal. (CAC Minutes, 
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12/21/70, p. 1) 

The judgment of an institution to define 
"program" could be accepted so long as 
the CAC and Commission have the opport- 
unity to evaluate the judgments and 
investigate further. (CAC Minutes, 
12/21/70, p. 1.) 

New Institutions : 

New* institution proposals occasion the 
formal coordination and communication 
in the statewide mode with regard to 
the coordination issues and problems 
attending a proposed new "mix" of 
educational opportunities and access 
within the state or a region. Not 
only do they represent a coordination 
mechanism, but also a protection to 
the new institution in assuming that 
the time and funds used in planning 
will conclude in viable and feasible 
programs . 

New institution heads are invited to 
discuss their program plans with the 
CAC. (CAC Minutes, 10/5/70, p. 6) 

All job entry programs are brought back 
to the CAC for the usual review. 
(CAC Minutes, 11/1/71, p. 2) 

(FI0-28A — Memo from Donald Draine 
to Messrs. Staloch and Madson, 10/21/ 
70) 

Corifirmation and Resume: Details of 
Program Presentation, New Area Vocational - 
Technical Institutes (Dakota, Ramsey- 
Washington and Hennepin) 

By meeting and telephone, we have con- 
finned with Mr. Hawk and Dr.piHe the 
plans for program presentations of the 
three new AVTIs — substantially as we 
discussed them in our meeting yesterday. 

For the record, 1*11 set them down here 
on a review of the notes I made. 

1. The System should invite each super- 
intendent to make a brief presentat- 
ion at the next regular meeting of 
the Curriculum Advisory Committee. 
Of course , brevity and conciseness 
will be much appreciated. 

2. Each presentation should be reflected 
in a written document with copies for 
the members of the Committees and for 
the Secretary* We should be aware 
that if the Committee receives these 
documents only during the meet- 



ing, it may well postpone serious 
discussion of programs* 

3* After presentations, the agenda 
will include a period for program 
discussion. You will have kindly 
informed the Superintendents that 
the Committee will pursue such 
discussion only among its members, 
and that is expects the AVTI repre- 
sentatives on the Committee to act 
as resources. 

The presentations and documents 
will of course describe background, 
objectives and philosophy, students 
served, rationale, and other gen- 
eral topics as we discussed them. 
But the particular focus should be 
on these thre^ points: 

a. a general overview of the cur- 
ricular program, 

b. a description of relative em- 
phasis on the six categories 
of occupational programs as 
designated in my memo of 10/ 
20/70, and 

c. within each category, an in- 
ventory list of specific pro- 
grams and coursof^ planned for 
the inauguration of the 
institution. 

The last item is for coordination 
purposes insofar as information 
helps HECC and all Systems to fo- 
cus and adjust plans. 

5. Mr. Hawk pointed out that the 
Committee may decide to request 
further infnrrriation on one or 
more specific programs or courses, 
or even formal proposals. Mr. 
Hawk and Dr. Dille are aware of 
the general issue involved, name- 
ly, how to accommodate program re- 
view for new institutions. They 
seented comfortable with the 
approach proposed here so long as 
it was not that kind of precedent 
which would preclude improvements 
suggested by further experience. 

6. I mentioned to both of them the 
same point Me had discussed, name- 
ly, that as the work of the Corn- 
id 
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mittee develops over time , it may 
wish later to review and evaluate 
the items on the inventory list 
in Uc above. But this would not 
come as special scrutiny of the 
AVTI. Rather it would become a 
routine review and evaluation in 
the regular program review process 
for all institutions. 

(FIO-28B Memo from Donald P. Draine 
to Messrs. Bergstrom, Bergstrom and 
Wilkins — 8/22/71) 

Subject: 

Confirmation and Resume: Details of 
Program Presentations, New Junior 
Colleges at Cambridge and Fairmont. 
~ at CAC Ileeting of 11/1/71 

This memo will summarize our explor- 
atory discussions concerning proce- 
dures to follow in program reivew 
presentations for the two new junior 
colleges, as well as the concurrence 
of the Executive Director and CAC 
Chairman in these procedures. 

Our discussions referred to my memo 
of 10/21/70 which outlined procedures 
for new institution presentations a 
year ago. The present memo confirms 
and further specifies the procedures 
and their underlying principles. 
Indeed these do not differ substan- 
tially from those used in new insti- 
tution presentations made prior to 
last yearns memo. 

For your information, however, it 
should be noted that the similar 
presentation contemplated for the 
new Metropolitan State College Cen- 
ter will generally follow the same 
procedures with but one variation 
based on the experimental naturo of 
the institution and on the le^iiclative 
requirement that HFCC m;.»>;c a formal 
program review report on the institu- 
tion in the Spring of 1972. That is, 
the M<itro State College review will 
follow the procedures tv?ice, once 
tentatively this Fall in view of 
inaugurating experimental prof^r^'AWS 
to test feasibility and again officially 
in the Spring in teiinh; of permanent plans 
based on the pilot ej^perience. 
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Principles ; 

1. The Minutes of the Curriculum 
Advisory Conunittee of 12/21/71, 
reviewed by the Commission and 
the then-existing Committee A, 
determined that the institutions 
and systems would be* relied on 
to fix the time, conduct, manner, 
etc. of making program presenta- 
tion consistent with good coor- 
dination practice, on the pro- 
vision that the CAC and Commis- 
sion retain the right to re-des- 
ignate these matters when neces^ 
sary in their judgement. 

2. It is recognized that up to now 
in most cases the decisions to 
establish new institutions have 
occurred at levels outside and 
above the program processes en- 
gaged in by the Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee and the Academic 
Planning Staff, but not without 
reference to the Commission. 
These processes operate, there- 
fore, with givens and consequent- 
ly focus on specific programs 
from the viewpoint of coordina- 
tion. 

3. Nevertheless,, because of the com- 
plexities and restraints affect- 
ing administrators and faculties 
in inauguration of new institu- 
tions, the program review pro- 
cess should be as accommodating 
as possible for new institutions, 
particularly in regard to levels 
of specificity at this initial 
stage. 

f . While the presentations may there' 
for be general; they should also 
provide enough specific informa- 
tion to support good coordination 
practice without necessarily 
including the usual full docu- 
mentation on each proposed pro- 
gram. 



funds and other relevant general 
topics. The particular focus 
should be on: 

a. a general overview of the 
proposed curricular program; 

b. a description of the relative 
emphasis on general program 
categories appropriate to the 
type of institution; and 

c. an inventory list, within each 
category, of specific programs 
and courses planned for the in- 
auguration of the institution. 

6. Programs proposed after review of 
the inventory list are subject to 
regular review through established 
procedures with full documentation. 

7. This process and sequence for new 
institutions does not prevent an 
institution either from providing 
full documentation on one or more 
specific programs simultaneously 
with the general presentation or 
from later submitting one or more 
programs from the inventory list 
to regular review with full docu- 
mentation. The CAC Commission may 
require this in specific instances 
for special reasons. 

8. In general, however, it is the 
institutions responsibility to 
make this decision, which is con*^ 
sistent with the principle of 
trust described in #1 above. In 
the past several institutions have 
volunteered programs for full re- 
view in addition to or in lieu of 
the general presentation designed 
to accommodate the administrators 
and faculties. This was both con- 
sistent with good coordination 
practice and a protection to the 
institution. 



S. The presentations and documents 
should describe for the institu- 
tion its backp,round, objectives, 
and philosophy, students served, 
rationale, budget and sources of 



Procedures ; 

1. The CAC and staff hereby invite 
the chief officers of the new 
♦institutions to make a brief 
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presentation at the next regular 
meeting of the Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee* Of course, 
brevity and conciseness will be 
much appreciated • 

2. Each presentation should be 
reflected in a written document 
with 25 copies for the members 
of the Conimittce and for the 
Secretary* We should be aware 
that if the Committee receives 
these documents only during the 
meeting, it may well postpone 
serious discussion of programs* 

3. After the presentations, the 
agenda will include a period 
for program discussion. You 
will kindly have informed Dr. 
Hilkins that the Committee 
will pux'sue such discussion 
only among its members, and 
that it expects the Junior 
College representatives on the 
Committee to act as resources. 

^. The presentation and documents 
will of course describe back- 
ground, objectives and philoso- 
phy, students served, rationale, 
and other gcnor^il topics as we 
discussed them. But the particu- 
lar focus should be on these 
three points: 

a. a general overview of the 
curricular program; 

b. a description of relative 
emphasis on the general pro- 
grams and, 

c. within each category, an inven- 
tory list of specific programs 
and courses planned foi? the 
inauguration of the institution. 

The last item is for coordination 
purpo-ses insofar as inforraticn 
helps HECC and all systems to 
focus and adjust plans. 

5. We understand that Dr. Howard 

l*c:rrtro:n ir.-iKC a prcjiminary 

i;l :;toir.or.t av'd then introiiucc the 
chicv officer:: of tho new institu- 
tionn, v/ho will .'nake w!)atever com- 
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mentthey feel necessary to 
supplement the documents. ^ 

6. The staff will have provided the 
routine written draft of a staff 
evaluation based on the documents* 

7. He have the full documents on 
two programs prepared for the 
new institutions. They have been 
assigned preliminary numbers and 
will proceed through the normal 
channels . 

DPD:nc 

(FI0-28C Memo from Donald P. Eraine 
to Messrs. Hays and Sweet 10/22/71) 

Subject: 

Confirmation and Resume: Details of 
Program Presentation for new institu- 
tion: Metropolitan State College Cen- 
ter- 

The enclosed memo referring to new 
institution presentations by junior 
colleges will apprise you of the prin- 
ciples and procedures established for 
such presentations. 

That memo also refers to our agreement 
to have the Metropolitan State College 
presentations adapt to the same proce- 
dures, even while the procedures accom- 
modate the special circumstances of 
Metropolitan State College Center^ I 
have in mind particularly the fact that 
the institution is at the aame time new 
and experimental in nature, as well as 
the legislative request for a HECC re- 
view to be reported in the Spring of 
1972. 

It seems to us, therefore, particu- 
larly appropriate that the institution 
has chosen not only to follow the pro- 
cedures, but. also to present both an 
admirable pilot tesi and a subsequent 
review presentation based on its pilot 
experience. 

To confirm our conversations, then, 
let me set down the process in out- 
line form: 

I. Pi3ot Phase 
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A» Preliminary Proposal 

!• Prospectus II document 

present to Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee for comment. 

2. Presentation at CAC Meeting 
of 11/1/71 • 

B* Formal Proposal 

1. Prospectus II document with 
routine written draft of 
staff evaluation presented 
to CAC for action recommen- 
ded to Commission. 

2. Presentation at CAC Meeting 
of 11/15/71 with Dr. Sweet's 
comments . 

3. Presentation during program 
review agenda items at 
Commission Meeting of 11/ 
23/71 with Dr. Sweet's com- 
ments . 

C. Inauguration of pilot programs 
by institution during January 
term, 1972. 

£• Tested Phase 

A. Preliminary Proposal 

1. Prospectus III docuuTient 
presented to CAC for 
comr^ent. 

2. Presentation at CAC Meet- 
ing during Spring of 
1972. 

B. Formal Proposal 

1. Prospectus III document 
with draft of staff review 
presented to CAC for action 
recommended to the Commis- 
sion* 

2. Presentation to CAC Meeting 
during Spring of 1972. 

C. Fifigii^iative F:oport: Fi'Ciienta- 
tion to Co:..uission ciurinij Spring 
of 1972. 

The CAC and Staff hereby reqticnt you 



to invite those persons from the 
institution whom you deem most 
appropriate to comment and assist 
the CAC and Commission at the vari- 
ous pilot points mentioned in the 
outline above. I feel confident, 
however J in saying that I think 
the CAC and the Commission* surely 
want to hear from Dr. Sweet, at 
least at the formal proposal stage. 

DPD:nc 

Discontinued Programs ; 

The institutions forward information 
on discontinued programs to retain 
accuracy in the inventory of pro- 
grams and for Commission action at 
such time as the discontinuance of 
a program would be judged as not 
being in the best interest of the 
state . 

Discontinued program information is 
received as FIO, then listed as "D". 
(CAC Minutes, «f/l/7U, p. 3) 

Discontinued programs are submitted 
(precedent since CAC cover memo ^/S/ 
71, p. 2) 

Joint Reports ; 

Documents containing the coordination 
efforts on special problems between 
systems or institutions. 

Joint Reports from two systems are 
used as a vehicle for clarifying 
relationships. (CAC — Hay 1, 1972) 

Mechanisms may be needed for consortium 
proposals. (CAC Minutes, 6/18/73, p. 2) 

Emerging Policies and Procedures Re- 
lated to Program Review 

Program review re^quires constant 
improvement and further expansion into 
areas of responsibility imposed by 
legislative and Commission action, 
as well as by the very nature of com- 
prehenrsive academic planning. Even 
in ovens where entry has been made, 
thcti»e rc-n.ains unfinished business. 
In addition to the normal program re- 
view process, either the CAC or the 
staff can take action that will 
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further refine and improve the pro- 
cess. Then-:* activiticis may involve 
conductinr» studies, raising policy 
issues, or requesting broader action 
than that applying to discrete pro- 
grams. This section of the report 
summarizes some of the broader 
coordination issues involved in the 
Program Review process. 

Coordination Seminar ; 

The Curriculum Advisory Committee 
will be involved by providing inputs 
to the staff in suggesting the kind 
of policy statements which will be 
useful to the committee in review- 
ing programs. The Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee's advice on issues 
surrounding the seminar will also 
b*e important in developing useful 
and creditable statements of poli- 
cy. It should be noted that the 
Curriculum Advisory Committee's 
minutes reflect the interest and 
concern of the committee for state- 
ments which are useful in regard 
to mission questions. This sem- 
inar's development reflects those 
concerns. 

The staff of the Commission will 
be the primary organizer and coor- 
dinator, working to include the 
range of key Hinnesotans needed for 
the effective completion of the 
seminar. Dix^ect contact with 
institutional representatives will 
be initiated through both the 
Curriculum Advisory Committee and 
system contact^ as appropriate. 
Key Minnesotans in the field out- 
side of educational institutions 
will be invited to participate by 
the Commission staff after general 
consultations with institutions 
(systems) and the Resource Center. 
The development of a timetable will 
be somewhat constrained by a con- 
clusion date of late summer. 
(riO-36, 2/29/72, CAC Mailout) 

Any recommendations to go to the 
Higher Education Coordinatinr; 
Commission Ln a report, should come 
to thir» commit Lee for conuucnt prior 
to submittal to the Commission. 



(CAC Minutes, 5/1/72, p. 

' Management Information ; 

Each of its members should pro- 
vide information about their progress 
in (1) Manafonent Information Systems, 
(2) costing procedures and (3) progress 
toward program budgeting. (CAC Minutes, 
8/20/70, p. 2) 

Developments in Mesnagement Information 
Systems useful to Planning are peri- 
odically discussed with the CAC. 
(Precedent since 3/15/71) 

Mission of the Institution ; 

The Commission should request each 
system to bring forward statements of 
system mission to guide in the work 
of CAC. (CAC Minutes, 8/20/72, p. 1) 

When mission statements are indeed 
developed, the CAC should advise on 
procedures and criteria for this en- 
deavor, or perhaps should perform its 
own endeavor in parallel. (CAC Min- 
utes, 12/21/70, p. 2, p. 1) 

The CAC endorses the need for careful _ 
preparation of mission studies by in-' 
stitutions and systems to assist this 
committee in evaluating program propo- 
sals and believes that the systems as 
a whole need more time both for inter- 
nal discussion and discussion with the 
Advisory Council, and discussion between 
the Council and Commissioners prior to 
the adoption of operational procedures 
by HECC. The CAC reiterated its desire 
to be of assistance in developing mis- 
sion statements that will be useful to 
this Committee. (CAC Minutes, 10/18/71, 
p. 3) 

(Statements by the Executive Director, 
CAC Minutes, 11/5/71, ppo 1-2) 

!• The impetus to engage in a mission 
study had come from several sources, 
including the CAC. It is a neces- 
sity for systematic planning, as 
well as for aiding application of 
the guidelines for program review. 

2. Judgements implying perceptions of 
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missions are constantly being 
made by various persons and 
groups such as the CAC and HECC. 
It is necessary to determine 
whether these perceptions are 
appropriate » consistent » and 
comparable, and to what extent 
they have affected decisions that 
have been made. 

3« It is understood that mission 
statements should be dynamic in 
order to reflect change and prog- 
ress, and at the same time stable 
so they can be depended on. The 
balance may not be easy to achieve. 

H. There is never a perfect tim,e for 
doing a mission study, always there 
are apparent reasons for delay. It 
will be advantageous for institu- 
tions to participate in order to 
assure representative input. 

5. It is preferable for the CAC not 
to be concerned about overstepping 
its mandate. It is clearly a work- 
ing body that can be relied on to 
serve the state with the best aca- 
danic expertise available. It is 
this expertise that is being re- 
quested — 

a. primarily on what should be 
the character and content of 
the mission statements, 

b. but not without attention to 
whatever advice the Committee 
can give on other issues such 
as effective procedures. 

6. The Intention is for the Staff to 
take this advice and incorporate 
It into material for the Advi- 
sory Council whose advice in turn 
will go to the Commission. 

7. It Is- not the objective to have 
mission statements enacted into 
law. But if an existing law does 
not accommodate a mission state- 
ment, attempts can be made to re- 
vise the law. 

(Statements by the Chairman, + CAC 
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Minutes, 11/5/71, pp. 2-3) 

1. A mission statement can be 
considered a general philo- 
sophical expression of prin- 
ciples and desired thrust 

for an institu1:ion. Or it can 
be a specific operational state- 
ment. 

2. It is difficult for an institu- 
tion or system to develop a ful- 
ly adequate mission statement 
without adverting to what other 
institutions and systems are con- 
templating for their statements. 

3. Correlative ly, if discrete state- 
ments are elicited from each insti- 
tution or system, there is question 
of how they can be collated in a 
single, effective document, and by 
whom. 

Likewise, the information ought 
to be comparable between institu- 
tions and systems. 

5. Above all, what information will 
be helpful for the Committee? 

6. There is a question about the 
amount of time required for an 
institution to develop a signifi- 
cant mission statement, particu- 
larly under constraints imposed 
by circumstances such as KECC^s 
schedule and the re-assessments 
currently required in some institu- 
tions or systems. 

7. Perhaps some limitations are in 
order > ^t least for the present 
and imder time constraints, such 
as concentration on less -than- 
baccalaureate programs. Most 
problems have occurred in this 
area anyway. 

8. How will the statements be used? 
Ideally they are used dynamicall> 
to aid long-range planning and to 
make operational decisions in the 
short-term. But a tendency exists 
to over-use them, even to legislate 
them* 
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9.. Important groups, for instance 
the legislature, have not yet 
been sufficiently educated to 
the concept and requirements of 
acceptable long*range academic 
planning. 

(Statement of Agreement by the CAC 
Minutes » 11/5/71, pp. 3-4) 

— That a long-range academic plan- 
ning process needs to be devel- 
oped, especially to obtain the 
kind of statements that are 
needed in the short-range; 

—That the process must inherently 
contain the element of reiterabil- 
ity and that this must be made 
clear to everyone to avoid any 
tendency to ossify or legislate 
unaltera&le mission statements 
and to permit institutions to 
develop mission statements in a 
graduate emergent fashion; 

—That first steps should be taken 
now and these can be the bases for 
future development of mission- 
study effort; 

— That the process should occur in 
a step-wise pattern, starting in 
an operational approach with what 
can be done quickly; 

—That the beginning should occur 
with a mission statement developed 
in and submitted by each institu- 
tion, and by each distinct campus 
of multi-campus institutions; 

—That both a philosophical and an 
operational statement are needed, 
the former to support acceptable 
long-range planning and the lat- 
ter as an immediate first step; 

—That together these comprise a 
"contingent statement of the 
present" — the philosophical 
portion being descriptive of 
what the institution is now 
tr^'ing to accomplish, the opera- 



tional portion being descriptive 
of what the institution is now 
doing, and the portions together 
being descriptive of an hypothesis 
and its test; 

--That an adequate content for mis- 
sion statements should adclress at 
least these descriptors, adaptable 
to make information comparable be* 
tween institutions and systems: 

1. Categories of programs 

2. Substantive areas of programs 

3. Levels of programs with precision 
and comparability in sub-baccalau* 
reate programs 

H. Types of students 

5. Constituency 

6. Distances and areas served 
?• Socio-economic data 

8. Research 

9. Extension and community service 

10. Extent of open admissions 

11. Open education opportunities 

—That immediate attention might be 
confined to those parts of a total 
mission statement which refer to 
sub-baccalaureate programs in insti- 
tutions and systems; 

—That there should be some indication 
of the v;ay each institution in a 
system may have a discretely differ- 
ent mission than the system, of how 
this affects the institution's pro- 
grams particularly as they come to 
this Committee; 

—And that there should be some indica* 
tion of what program characteristics 
are or are not, in the institution's 
option, best suited to the stated 
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mission • 

The Committee ORreed to Dr. Werntz's 
conclusion to the discussion: The 
Staff will arrange to summarize this 
conversation in the minutes as the 
Conanittee's statement of how far we 
can go today. Mr. Hawk and the Staff 
will put these points together, and 
carry them to the appropriate bodies 
as the Committee's suggestions about 
(1) ways to get the mission effort 
started, and (2) ways by which the 
Committee will be helped. 

Institutions established as liberal 
arts schools should not be expected 
to remain in only liberal arts pro- 
grams. (CAC Minutes, 9/2i*/73, p. 2) 

Relationship of the Curriculum Advi- 
sory Committee to the Higher Educa- 
tion Coordinating Commission 

Information that is provided to the 
Commission should be provided to the 
CAC in time to take that information 
into account during the formulation 
of the committee's recommendations. 
(CAC Minutes, ^/2/73, p. 

CAC members can attend HECC meetings. 
(CAC Minutes, 6A/73, p. 3) 

The CAC chairman is to be mailed 
Commission materials at the same 
time as Commission mjmbers so that 
someone can appear at the HECC meet- 
ings to present viewpoints of tl)e 
CAC. (CAC Minutes, 6A/73, p. ^) 

The CAC chairman is to be present 
at HECC meetings to act as a resource 
person for the Conmission. (Commis- 
sion action) 

The Commission "reviews" program 
proposals, does not approve or dis- 
approve. 

General Areas of Responsibility 

The CAC has advisory responsibili- 
ties in addition to program review. 
It may identify or study the l^'tiT.cr 
issues they discover either an 
needed prer-ises; to prof^ram review 
work or as implications for poli- 
cy arising from program review; 



it may take the lead by aiding the 
Commission in framing, suggesting, 
raising, studying or making recom- 
mendations about workable procedures, 
coordination and policy issues in 
statewide academic planning, and the 
CAC may stand as a constant in these 
functions regardless of organization- 
al changes that may occur within the 
Commission and its working Committees. 
(CAC Minutes, 12/21/70» p. 2) 

CAC comments concerning the substance 
of the staff paper on the status of 
program review included the suggestion 
that the role of the state be made 
explicit with respect to not being 
limited to the geographic boundaries 
of Minnesota. (CAC Minutes, 8/21/71, 
p. ^) 

Topics can be flagged for the Commis- 
sion as they arise regarding improve- 
ment of the Guidelines and policy 
topics which require Commission de- 
liberation. (Precedent, CAC Minutes, 
5/15/72, p. 1) 

The Curriculum Advisory Committee 
decided to have a seminar related to 
cost-benefit. Committee members will 
assist the staff in preparing a 
bibliography and materials on cost- 
benefit for study by the members. It 
was agreed that some kind of state- 
ment should come out of this for the 
Commission. The topic, "The Public 
Intent,^' will be subsumed in the 
cost-benefit seminar. 

Subcommittees may be established to 
represent each system to sit with 
staff for the "purpose of developing 
a critique and to present the cri- 
tique to the Commission if need be."> 
on matters of concern to the CAC. 
(CAC Minutes, 5/21/73, p. 3) 

The Commission requested that a 
staff r.omber be appointed to the 
Manpo\;er Services Council and that 
all post-secondary training and re- 
training programs designed to be of 
three months or longer ciuration 
propor-rt! to off.iro'.l under the aus- 
pice:* of t}.<* Cor.?>ri*l:erinivo Knployi.icnt 
<:nd Training. Acf*(CC?A) of 1973 be 
reviewed by the C/.C and hHIECC. (CAC 
Minutes 3/18/711, p. 6 and HECC Minutes, 
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5/30/7U, p. 7) 



Staff should take steps to qualify 
the Commission to receive CETA 
funds to develop a labor market 
information system. (hJHECC Minutes » 
5/3om, p. 10) 

CAC need not concern itself with 
credit transfer agreements. New 
programs or significant changes , 
in existing program shoiild come 
before the CAC for review » and that 
institutions should provide other types 
of information to the CAC on an 
no basis. (CAC Minutes, 11 A/74, 
P- 2) 
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9. HURSING EDUCATION 



The Cominission's Academic Planninp section reports the collaborative plan- 
ning pursued in certain fields, including nursinp education • It also reports 
the nlanninp nrocedures tested to address existinp proprams* 

The first and most productive test involved statewide nursinp education* 
External funds mainlv supported devoJopment of procedures for planning* Sev- 
eral policy guidelines emerged and were adonted by the Commission in June, 1973, 
alonp with a blueprint for future development (See Planninp Report 11 , Statewide 
Plnnninp fcr Nursinp Education in Minnesota )^ The puidelines already have as- 
sisted olannine and review of nursinp programs by the Commission, the State 
Board of Nursinp, the State Planning Agency, the Department of Health, and the 
Dost-secondarv institutions* 

In Aupust 197U, the Commission reactivated the Advisorv Committee on Nurs- 
inp Education (ACNE) to address this blueprint for further planninp* The com- 
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mittee enioys an expanded membership to include representation from the devel- 
opmental and experimental nursing prof^rams currently under discussion. 



Nursing Education Committee's Purpose and Objectives 

The commitree meets regularly and has adopted a statement of purpose and 
objectives: 

Purpose: To develop recommendations and policy guidelines on nursing education 
for the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission. These 
recommendations and guidelines will address the concerns of nurse 
educators, nurse practitioners, and employers of nurses, since the 
goal of nursing education is to prepare competent, persons for prac- 
tice in a variety of settings. 

Recommendations will be based on the following objectives: 

1. To identify those segments of the nursing community in Minnesota 
whose needs, goals, and objectives are similar or interrelated 
and initiate a system of communication between them to facilitate 
cooperation at developmental and operational levels. 

2. To determine the appropriate proportion of students to be grad- 
uated from the various types of nursing programs annually, with 
attention to geographic distribution. 

3. To delineate the state's need for graduate programs in nursing 
and outline the process to meet this need* 

4. To coordinate efforts to provide opportunities for post-basic 
specialization and continuing education. 

5. To develop and support a statewide plan to increase the availa- 
bility of career mobility opportunities, with a focus on artic- 
ulation between educational programs. 

6. To explore and develop a coordinated plan for the use of Minne- 
sota clinical facilities by surrounding states through state 
boards ^-^f nursing. 

7. To definitively describe the expected competencies mastered by 
nursing assistants, licensed practical nurses, associate degree/ 
diploma nurses, baccalaureate degree nurses and master *s degree 
nurses in order to establish a common frame of reference for 
ACNE and for all those concerned with implementing ACNE recom- 
mendat ions. 

This statement lays the foundation both for areas of priority and for 
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specific work projects. With external assistance from the linkage contract 
with the U. Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the staff it pro- 
vides, the Advisory Committee on Nursing Education is establishing competency 
descriptors for levels of nursing programs in preparation for a study to deter- 
mine policy guidelines for program outcomes from several types of nursing ed- 
ucation with a target date in the spring of 1975. The work-plan also entails 
development of local/regional/ state linkages for sharing information and plan- 
ning. Innovative curriculum development involves cooperative efforts to unite 
planners around responses to pressing needs for career-ladder programs widely 
available throughout Minnesota. 

Finally, the consensus of the committee, based on expert knowledr^ and 
national studies, has expressed a need for priority attention to improvement 
of graduate nursing education. Both in Minnesota and nationally, the tradi- 
tional focus on undergraduate production of nursing practitioners has sharp- 
ened the needs for trai ning of nurse educators, of people to teach in graduate 
programs in nursing, of nurse administrators, of graduate nursing specialists 
and of researchers to provide necessary content to the field of nursing. 
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III. STATE POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Through the past several years the Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
has been assigned responsibility for a variety of programs aimed at improving 
cooperation and coordination in post-secondary education, improving the use of 
the staters public and private post*^secondary education resources and increasing 
the opportunities available to state residents. This section describes the 
programs 9 which range from the Minnesota-Wisconsin Reciprocity Program to the 
MINITEX program, and it presents historical data on each of them. 

The first chapter in the section provides data of activity under the Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin Reciprocity Program and includes a draft of the anticipated agree- 
ment with North Dakota. In 1973 the Legislature authorized three post -secondary, 
experimental regional projects (Wadena, Rochester and Iron Range) to increase 
opportunities for residents of these areas. Chapter 11 outlines the activity 
since the implementation of the centers. Data on the Private College Contract 
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Program, established in 1971, is contained in Chapter 12» The next two chapters 
in the section describe activity under two programs designed to cooperatively 
use post -secondary education resources more effectively — MINITEX Program and 
Inter-Institutional Instructional Television Program. The final chapter includes 
the 1973 and 197U reports of the Minnesota Higher Education Facilities Authority. 
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10. RECIPROCITY 



The Higher Education CoordiDating Commission has worked to develop recip- 
rocal post-secondary education agreements with neighboring states in order to 
increase accessibility to post-secondary offerings for residents of the partici- 
pating states, to enhance opportunities of free choice for residents and to 
facilitate planning and cooperative efforts in offering high cost and highly 
specialized pt^ograms. The Minnesota-Wisconsin Reciprocal Tuition Program 
serves as a model for other states to emulate as they attempt to develop inter- 
state or regional cooperative programs. The Commission in the past year has 
approved the principles for a reciprocal agreement with North Dakota and a 
final agreement Is atiticipc^ted soon. It is expected the agreement will be in 
effect for the 1975-76 academic year. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin have had a reciprocity program for waiving out-of- 
state tuition charges for students from each state since the fall term of 1969. 
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However^ until the fall term of 1973 there was a set quota established each 
year on the number of students from each state who could participate in the 
program ♦ 

Under the terms of the Fiscal Year 1974 and Fiscal Year 1975 reciprocity 
agreements (see Appendix A) all residents of both states are eligible for waiver 
of non-resident tuition increments at any public institution in either state. 
All programs in public institutions in both states are accessible on a space 
available basis to any prospective student accepted for admission under normal 
procedures. The^agreement covers part-time as well as full-time sjtud.ents, , 
graduate as well as undergraduate, and professional as well as technical 
students. 

The eligibility determination process and financial accounting of the 
program are managed by the designated agencies of both states. The basic finan- 
cial element is an annual accounting of the loss of non-resident tuition income 
per student per term resulting in an annual bedancing of payments between the 
states. 

Table III-l shows the number of students participating in the program for 
the first four years of the program. 

TABLE III-l 

MINNESOTA. - WISCONSIN RECIPROCITY PROGRAM 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING 
FY 1970 - FY 1973 

FY 1970 FY 1971 FY 1972 FY 1973 

Number of Minnesota 

Students 300 300 232 607 

Number of Wisconsin 

Students 132 174 232 607 
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Tables III-2 and III-3 show the Fiscal Year 1974 activity by institution, 
number of students, and dollar amount of tuition waived. Institutions have not 
reported data for Fiscal Year 1975, but estimates are for increased numbers of 
students taking part in the program • 

Plans for a reciprocity agreement with North Dakota which will provide 
complete access for Minnesota residents to North Dakota collegiate institutions 
have been formulated (See Appendix B for draft of agreement) and final action by 
both states is anticipated soon. 
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APPENDIX A 



Mi:ii;LsoTA-'.:isco:<:;i;j public iiiG;:LR llucatiow 

PvLCirROCITV AGRLEIxIiT 197U-75 

Gi;n: :ral provisions 

(1) P urpose and Ilature of tho Agre enont , The purposes of this agreernent are 
nmraally to continue to improve the post-secondary education advantages of 
residents of Minnesota and Wisconsin through greater availability and accessi- 
b: 11 ty of post- secondary education opportunities and to achieve improved effec- 
tiveness and econoiny in meeting the post-secondary education needs of Minnesota 
axH\ Wisconsin residents through cooperative planning and effort by two neighbor- 
ing states. These purposes will be accomplished through granting students 

ert ranee to public post-secondary institutions in the neighboring state according 
to the same terms, conditions, and fees v;hich govern entrance to those institutions 
by residents of the state in which the institutions are located* Under this agree- 
ment, Minnesota residents are afforded the opportunity to attend public institutions 
i:* /fis^onsin- on the same basis -that Wisconsin residents ^attend these institutions; 
and Wisconsin residents are offered the opportunity to attend public institutions 
in Minnesota on the same basis that Minnesota residents attend these institutions. 

With the exception of those programs identified within this agreement for 
which specific quotas are established, the opportunity to enter a public institu- 
tion in the neighboring state will be dependent upon the availability of space 
ir. the particular program which the student seeks to enter. A student whose 
reciprocity application is approved by the appropriate agency in his state of 
residence will be accommodated in a public institution in the neighboring state 
if he meets those adndssion requirements v/hich are applied to residents of the 
neighboring state and if space is available in the program which the student seeks 
to enter. 

(2) Duration of the Agreement. This agreement i^ to be effective at the beginning 
of the 197U-75 academic year. The agreement will be reviewed annually and may he 
modified at any time upon mutual agreement of both parties to the agreement repre- 
senting their respective states. 

(3) Scope of the Agreement - Students . All persons who qualify as residents of 
Minnesota and V/isconsin for purposes of higher education under laws and regulations 
of the state of residency may be eligible to attend a piiblic vocational school or 

a public collegiate institution as a student in the neighboring state under this 
agreement* 

(U) Scope of t he Agreement - Institution s. All public vocational schools and 
collegiate institutions of higher education in .Minnesota and Wisconsin are included 
under this agreement and are available to residents of the neighboring state in 
accordance with ^erms of this agreement. 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

Plan for Collegiate Stude n ts Under the Agreement * Under this agreement, any 
and all Minnesota residents are eligible to attend public collegiate institutions 
in Wiscon'sin as undergraduate, graduate, and professional students on the same 
basis for admission and tuition purposes that Wisconsin residents attend the same 
institutions. Similarly, any and all Wisconsin residents are eligible to attend 
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public collegiate institutions it: Minnesota as undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional students on the saT:£ basis for admission and tuition purposes that 
Minnesota residents attend these institutions. The Minnesota resident attending^ 
a Wisconsin institution is requ.Ii-ed to neet those adrrission and performance require- 
ments which are applicable to Wisconsin residents. 

Wisconsin residents attendin... Minnesota institutions are required to meet those 
admission and performance requi'rcir,ents which are applicable to Minnesota residents. 
Those charges for tuition and fo€-s which apply to Minnesota residents attending 
Minnesota institutions will be applied to Wisconsin residents attending Minnesota 
institutions under the agreement. Those charges for tuition and fees whicii appljr 
to Wisconsin residents attending, Wisconsin institutions will be applied to Minnesota 
residents who attend Wisconsin .institutions under this agreement. The intent of 
this agreement is that there sh«):-l be no restrictions on the number of students 
from either state who may participate in this agreenient. ^. 

(2) Administrative Agencies . ^.'he following state agencies shll be responsible 
for cidministering this agreement ,\n their respective states: 

State of Minnesota Highe?? Education Coordinating Commission 

State of Wisconsin Higher Educational Aids Board 

The administering agency in the 'Jtudent's state of claimed residence will be 
responsible for determining his ,t her eligibility as a resident of that state. 

(3) University of Minnesota School of Veterinary M edicine . Notwithstanding the 
provisions above, the University of Minnesota School of Veterinary Medicine shall 
accept, each year, not less than 17 or 20 percent of the entering class of 
Veterinary Medicine, whichever is the greater, and shall not be required to accept 
more than 2^ qualified residents of the State of Wisconsin as entering first year 
students into the professional veterinary medicine program. 

(4) Computation of Interstate Reimbursement for Tuition Loss . 

(a) On June 30, each state shall determine the number of undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional students for whom nonresident tuition has been remitted 
under this agreement during the academic year including the summer session. 

Each state shall certify to the other state, in addition to the number of students 
so determined, the aggregate amount of tuition that would have been paid in that 
year had this agreement not been in effect, the aggregate amount of tuition 
actually paid in that year and its "net tuition loss." 

(b) "Net tuition loss" means the difference between the aggregate amount of 
tuition that would have been paid to a state in any school year by residents of the 
other state had this agreement not been in effect and the aggregate amount of 
tuition paid to that state in that school year by residents of the other state. 

(c) Enrollment determinations used in this computation shall begin with the 
fall session and include the next following spring and summer sessions • 
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(d) The state with the greater net tuition loss shall receive from the other 
state an amount determined by subtracting the net tuition loss of the state 
ncJcing the payment from the net tuition loss of the state receiving the payment. 

(e) Any payment made xmder this agreement shall be a payment by one state to 
tie other state and any allocation of funds to institutions to meet institutional 
costs associated with the agreement or for any other purpose shall be the responsi- 
bility of each respective state* 

V OCATIONAL SCHOOL EDUCATION > 

(J) Plan for Vocational Students under the Agreement. Students attending a 
vc national school in the neighboring state will be reimbursed for nonresident 
Voition by the student *s home school district. In accordance with this procedure, 
a Kinnesota resident may attend- a- public area vocational '-•techni<:3l school in * * 
Wisconsin at the same cost for ttiition and fees ac the cost to a Wisconsin resi- 
dent, and a Wisconsin resident may attend a public area vocational* technical 
school in Minnesota at the same cost for tuition and fees as the cost to a 
Mlitnesota resident attending the same institution. 

(?) Student Applications . In order to attend a public area vocational- technical 
scliool in the neighboring state under this agreement, a student must apply to the 
di'.^ctor of the nearest public area vocational*- technical school in the student's 
stcte of residence. The director will secure the necessary approval from the State 
Department of Education in Minnesota and the State Board of Vocational, Technical, 
and Adult Education in Wisconsin* Approval to be subiect to state policies for 
out-of-district tuition responsibilities. 

(3) Magnitude of the Plan . The intent of this agreement is to provide the 
opportunity for every student who wishes to attend a public area vocational- 
technical school in the neighboring state under this agreement to do so. 
Accordingly, the number of eligible students to be accommodated under this 
agreement will be limited only by (1) the availability of funds for reimbursement 
of tuition and (2) the capacity of the specific program which the student seeks 
to enter* 

(^) Institutional Quotas . No quotas for students attending public area vocational* 
technical schools under this agreenient will be established. However, the oppor- 
tunity to enter a public area vocational- technical school in the neighboring state 
will be dependent on the availability of space in the particular program which the 
student seeks to enter. A student whose application is approved in his state of 
residence will be accommodated in a public area vocational-technical school in 
the neighboring state if he meets those admission requirements which are applied 
to residents of the neighboring state and if space is available in the program 
which the student seeks to enter. 



Richard C. Hawk 
Executive Director 
HINIiESOTA HIG^IER EDUCATION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 



James A. Jung 
Executive Secretary 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL AIDS BOARD 
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APPENDIX B 



MINNESOTA-NORTH DAKOTA PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT 1975-76 

PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE AGREEMENT 

The purposes of this agreement are mutually to continue to 
improve the post-secondary education advantages of residents of 
Minnesota and North Dakota through greater availability and ac- 
cessibility of post-secondary education opportunities and to 
achieve improved effectiveness and economy in meeting the post- 
secondary education needs of Minnesota and North Dakota residents 
through cooperative planning and effort by two neighboring states. 
These purposes will be accomplished through granting students 
entrance to public post-secondary institutions in the neighboring 
state according to the same terms, conditions, and fees which 
goverji .entjcance to those institutions by residents of the state 
in which the institutions are located. Under this agreement, 
Minnesota residents are afforded the opportunity to attend public 
institutions in North Dakota on the same basis that North Dakota 
residents attend these institutions; and North Dakota residents 
are offered the opportunity to attend public institutions in Minn- 
esota on the same basis that Minnesota residents attend these 
institutions. 

The opportunity to enter a public institution in the neighboring 
state will be dependent upon the availability of space in the par- 
ticular program which the student seeks to enter. A student whose 
reciprocity application is approved by the appropriate agency in 
his state of residence will be accommodated in a public institution 
in the neighboring state if he meets those admission requirements 
which are applied to residents of the neighboring state and if 
space is available in the program which the student seeks to enter. 

DURATION OF THE AGREEMENT 

This agreement is to be effective at the beginning of the 1975-76 
academic year. The agreement will be reviewed annually and may be 
modified at any time upon mutual agreement of both parties to the 
agreement representing their respective states. 

SCOPE OF THE AGREEMENT - STUDENTS 

(a) All persons who qualify as residents of Minnesota and 
North Dakota for purposes of higher education under laws and regu- 
lations of the state of residency may be eligible to attend an insti- 
tution governed and operated by the State Board of Higher Education 
in North Dakota and the Board of Regents, the State College Board, 
and the State Board for Community Colleges in Minnesota « except for those 
persons enrolled in special programs for which either state has contracted 
for a specific number of spaces in the other state • 

(b) Any and all Minnesota residents are eligible to attend the 
above institutions in North Dakota as undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional students on the saAie basis for admission and tuition 
purposes that North Dakota residents attend the same institutions • 
Similarly, any and all North Dakota residents are eligible to attend 

above institutions in Minnesota as undergraduate, graduate, and 
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professional students on tho same basis for admission and tuition 
purposes that Minnesota residents attend those institutions. 

The Minnesota resident attending a North Dakota institution is 
required to meet those admission and performance requirements which 
are applicable to North Dakota residents. North Dakota residents 
attending Minnesota institutions are required to ireet those admission 
and performance requirements which are applicable to Minnesota resi- 
dents. Those charges for tuition and fees which apply to Minnesota 
residents attending Minnesota institutions will be applied to North 
Dakota residents attending Minnesota institutions under the agree- 
ment. Those charges for tuition and fees which eoply to North Dakota 
residents attending North Dakota institutions will be applied to 
Minnesota residents who attend North Dakota institutions under this 
agreement. The intent of this agreement is that there shall be no 
restrictions on the number of students from either state who may 
participate in this agreement. 

- • < . . , . « • 

SCOPE OF THE AGREEMENT - INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS 

All public collegiate institutions and programs of higher educa- 
tion in Minnesota and North Dakota, except for those programs for 
which either state has contracted for a specified number of spaces 
m the other state, are included under this agreon.ent and are avail- 
able to residents of the neighboring state in accordance with terms 
of this agreement. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

(a) The following state agencies shall be responsible for udrrin- 
istering this agreement in their respective states: 

State of Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
State of North Dakota Board of Higher Education 

(b) The designated representatives of each of the two states 
responsible for implementation, certification of the students parti- 
cipating under the agreement, determination of cost factors and 
calculating reimbursement shall be the chief executive officers of 
the two administering agencies. 

COMPUTATION OF iVjTERSTATE REIMBURSEMENT 

(a) Annually, each state shall determine the nximber of students 
for whom nonresident tuition has been remitted under this agreement 
during the academic year including the summer sessions. The desig- 
nated officer of each state shall certify to tho other state the 
number of students so determined and the total number of credit hours 
covered by the reciprocity agreement. 

(b) Enrollment determinations used in this computation shall 
begin with the fall session and include the next following winter, 
spring and summer sessions. 
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(c) Each state shall calculate and make annual payment to the 
other state based upon the total number of full-time equivalent 
students and a tuition differential factor of $622 per full-time 
equivalent student. 

(d) Any payment made under this agreement shall be a payment 
by one state to the other state and any allocation of funds to in- 
stitutions to meet insi:j tutional costs associated with the agree- 
ment or for any other purpose shall be the responsibility of each 
respective state. 



Richard C. Hawk 
Executive Director 
MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCAIION 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 



Kenneth E. Raschke 
Commissioner of Higher -Education 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
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11. EXPERIMENTAL REGIONAL POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION PPOJECTS 



The 1973 Lecrislature directed the Commission to develop and administer 
three experimental ref^ional post-secondary education nroiects.^ The mandate 
to the Commission was to test the feasibility of imorovinR the efficiency of 
meeting regional educational needs through increased inter-institutional 
cooperation and coordinated planninj^. Since -Tuly 1, 1973, substantial progress 
has been made in establishinfi; the experimental oroiects, but additional time 
is necessary to determine the real and imnuted effects of their activities. 

In implementing its responsibility for the projects, the Commission 
designated the Iron Range, Rochester, and Wadena as target areas for the 
experimental projects. The selection of sites vras based upon the expressed 
desire of the regions for expanded post-secondaiy service, an internretation 

\aws of Minnesota 1973, Chapter 768, Section 14, Subdivision 7. 
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of lo-iTl-itlvo latent, aiv! an a^yonnment of the aSilitv of the leaderr.hin of 
the rocTion to rcr^ond o^foctivciy to an exnorincntnl format. The Comninnion 
allncii<i«! the ClTS^OOO a^^ronriition anonr, t!ie :;Iten ('^r^O^OOO to tlio Iron 
^.anr,o, '^Tfj^OOO to ?ocher,tor, and ^50,000 to Uadona) and renuostcd that 
*;e<ircho3 hof^in for staff and quarters for each project. 

To assure a stronr^ coordinated reijional influence on the devolooment and 
oporition of each project, the Commission approved the appointment of advisory 
Tisk Forcer, for the projects. The membersiiin of the Task Forces is drav/n 

from community leadership in the ref^ion and representatives of participating 

p 

institutions.** Cach of the Task Forces has been active in the selection of 
staff, identifyinr, unmet re^^ional educational needs, determining and monitoring 
project objectives, identifying, policy problems, and generally providing a 
forum within v/hich improved planning and communication may be fostered. 

The service areas for the experimental projects may be seen on the map 
which follows. The project located on the Iron Range is intended to eventually 
encompass the Arrowhead Region throe, but during this past year has concentra- 
ted its efforts on improving service to communities along lines from Grand 
Raoids to Ely and from Virginia to International Falls, The Rochester project 
is designed to serve Region ten in southeastern Ilinnesota with major emphasis 
on Rochester and nearby communities. The service area for the Wadena project 
is intended to encompass Region five and portions of " both Regions two and four. 
During the past year emphasis was placed on expanding service to communities 
located in an approximate radius of 50 miles from Wadena. 

The primary objectives of the experimental projects were set forth in 
the enabling legislation which called for each project to: 



Membership of the Task Forces is listed in Making the Transition ^ pp, 127-128 • 
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A. Improve accessibility of all levels of Dost-secondary 
education to residents of the region; 
Eliminate any unwarranted dunlication of effort in the 
region ; 

C. Facilitate effective use of post-secondary facilities 
and services for meeting regional needs; 

D. Provide for more effective liaison between regional 
Planning and coordination of other nuhlic services; 

E. Test means for accomplishing greater inter-institu- 
tional cooperative efforts for meeting local and 
regional needs of Minnesota residents. 

Given the geographic, demographic, and economic differences among the 
three regions designated for experimental projects, it should be easy to 
understand that conditions, resources and articulated needs have dictated 
that each nroiect address the legislative objectives in varying v/ays. Such 
differences in approach should continue to be encouraged to assure responsive- 
ness to regional needs, but also to provide a testing ground for a variety of 
planning and coordinating efforts. Allowing for these differences, the 
following summary may be made for progress since July 1973 in meeting the 
primaiv objectives of the experimental projects. 

Improved Accessibility 

Beginning v/ith the opening of project offices in each region, an increasing 
number of individuals and organizational representatives have contacted project 
staff to inquire about additional opportunities, articulate general and special 
needs, and suggest ways in which existing services may be improved. V/hen 
combined with research data, the information gained from personal contact has 
resulted in a number of additional post-secondary offerings in each region 
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evorv tern. T.ibles III-U and III-5.) One direct result is that the 

baccalauroato h^^voo ml <;orno nnsterr>' Icf^^rocr; arc noro acco*:3iMo to residents 
of th(^sc regions ,in(- as coonorative nlanninR improves, the access should 
increase . 

TABLC 

SUMMARY OF OPPORTUNITIES VA TilVZK REGIOUAL AREAS IN 1973-1971; 



RoRion<il 


iieadcounc 


bourses 


Communities 


Area 


Ror^istrationG 


Offered 


Served 


■,<a'!ona 




U7 


15 


^oc':er,ter 


1,500 


200+ 


1 


Iron Rm^o 




M 


U 




TABLE 


III-5 




or oppoRTur 


ITIES i;i TlIREi: 


RECIOIIAL 


AREAS FOR FALL 


Rejzional 


lleadcount 


Courses 


Communities 


Area 


Ref^istrations 


Offered 


Served 


\vadena 


232 


20 


6 


Rochester 


2,732 


169 


1 


Iron Ranf^e 


337 


in 





Althoucrh limited time and resources have inhibited anv wide scale develop- 
ment, each of the oroiects is enr.ap^ed in planninp, for experiments with the use 
of radio, television and other media as a means of deliverinf^ educational 
prof,ranninfv The experiments uill test the use of media as both full and 
sunnle'iontarv delivery mechanisms for direct instruction and public service 
to residents of the regions, particularly those in remote areas. As an example 
one of the experiments mip.ht involve the delivery of a course in small business 
manar,enent to residents in and around Park Rapids. A schedule v/ould be worked 
out with tlie faculty involved to travel to Park Rapids four tJTnes during the 
course; all other arrangements and presentations v/ould be available through 
audio or visual cassette which could be broadcast via local media or accessible 
in specific locations in Park Rapids. The hypothesis v/ould be that the 
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residents of the area through this approach could receive needed instruction 
through a reasonably cost-effective and accessible approach usinfr the best 
faculty resources available in the ref^ion* 

Through a grant from the Department of Welfare, the Rochester project 
has been testing v.'hether the availability of reasonably priced child care 
facilities is a significant factor in accessibility for parents with pre- 
school children. 

The experience of nearly three terms with the experiment strongly 
indicates that the physical proximity and the reasonable cost factor arc 
attracting parent-students who are concerned about obtaining professional 
child care as a condition for their continuing enrollment. The day care 
center currently located in facilities provided bv the Rochester Communitv 
College is licensed to accommodate 15 full-time equivalent children. Because 
of the location children and parents have the opportunity to interact at dif- 
ferent times during the day, which according to the center staff is highly de- 
sirable for both. The table below identifies headcount registrations with the 
day care center, an estimate of full-time equivalent children accommodated each 
term, and the per cent of parents who are enrolled in one of the participating 
institutions. With the continuing interest among parents it appears likely 



TABLE {II-6 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITY IN CONNECTION WITH ROCHESTER 
DAY CARE CENTER 





Spring 


Fall 
197«l 


Winter 
1975 


Estimates 
Sprinjj 
1975 


Headcount Registrations 


20 


30 


23 


25-30 


Full-Time Equivalents'^ 


9 


m 


11 


m 


Parent-Students 


100% 


95% 


100% 


95% 



^Based upon maximum of 15. 
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that larger cuartors will be sought alonf; with an increase in tho licensed 
maximuni group size and that the operation of the child care nrofTram will be 
continued under cooperative aef^is. ' 

Unwarranted Duplication 

The leadershin of the projects and institutional representatives have 
established mechanisms to work collectively in olanninf^ offorinf;s by course 
and community for each term. Combined schedules have been published to 
acquaint prospective students with the full range of opportunities available 
to them in their ref^ional area. Tliese activities should insure arjainst any 
unwarranted duplication of actual offerings within the area coordinated under 
the aegis of each project. 

A more subtle form of duplication has been a result of the varying 
institutional policies governing transfer of credit. Many complaints have 
arisen in recent years from students who took courses which they thought 
should be accepted for transfer, but were not due to existing institutional 
rules. The mechanisms established by the regional projects for instructional 
program planning have also functioned to promote inter- institutional agree- 
ments pertaining to the transferability of individual courses and segments 
of programs. Examples include a joint program in business administration 
involving associate, baccalaureate, and master*s degrees through the efforts 
of three institutions, a joint program in chemistry involving faculty from 
both a community college and a state college in common community college 
facilities, and a more comprehensive agreement to accept for full credit by 
participating institutions any course offered under the aegis of one of the 
centers. As these agreements proliferate, more and more students will 
be assured in advance that portions of their formal educational experience 
taken from more than one institution will be accepted for transfer. This 
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has the effect of reducing the threat of duplication of effort and expense 
for students* 

The long range objectives in this area are to facilitate prof^ram 
planning for off-campus teaching locations more than two years in advance, 
and thus to provide both institutions and students the onnortunity to more 
effectively plan their activities in these regions • 

More Effective Use of Facilities and Services 

During the past year efforts have been made at several levels to attempt 
to improve the effectiveness \/ith which post-secondary resources are being 
employed within each respective region ♦ 

A seemingly simple but useful measure is being used in each project whereby 
the planning for course offerings in each community is ccordinated* The result 
is that both prospective students and the offering institutions benefit by 
consolidating faculty travel and use of facilities as well as having a series 
of courses in a related area or from the same institution available in sequence 
during the same evening* For instance one region has arranged to have a 
comprehensive set of offerings related to law enforcement available in one 
location on the same night, while another has scheduled a mixed set of offerings 
from the same institution on the same night. To students enrolled in a special 
program or required to take additional v/ork from one institution, these , 
scheduling approaches assist in economizing in time ,' travel, and personal 
sacrifice* 

Efforts have also been made to schedule as many activities as possible 
during the same period. Particularly in the evening hours this makes it 
possible to economize with lights, heat, and custodial services* During the 
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acute enorF»y shorta(^os in the winter of i97U, alternate sites for courser, 
were sought which required normal heatinr; (i»e», nurninc? homes and hospitals) 
and thus allow public institutional nlants to reduce heat through the ni^^ht. 

More complex planninj^ activities have been directed toward improving 
effectiveness at each of the three proiects. In Rochester a survey was 
conducted amonjj community college students and those taking nroF.rams through 
the University of Minnesota Extension Center to determine interest in a 
baccalaureate degree or higher degree and v/hat maior areas of study v/ere 
desired • Fully one- fourth of the community college students and nearly half 
of the part-time extension students indicated a strong Interest in obtaining 
degrees within the Rochester area, and nearly half of the community college 
students and 85 ner cent of the extension students desire additional course 
work offered in Rochester. These data and those nortaining to preferential 
areas of study are currently being reviev/ed by representatives of partici- 
pating institutions as they plan additional program opportunities for south- 
eastern Minnesota* In Wadena the participating institutions have agreed on 
a common instrument for student assessments of faculty Performance in courses 
and activities in that area. Information derived from this process is being 
used l>y the Taslc Force and the institutions as one measure of how well existing 
offerings are meetj.ng the needs and desires of current students. As additional 
knowledge and data are gained alxsut present and prospective needs for each of 
the areas, multi-institutional faculty groups are translating these into actual 
program plans with special attention being directed toward facilitating 
existing resources to meet the urgent needs of identifiable groups within the 
region* (e.g., a program in industrial technology primarily for veterans 
offered under the aegis of the regional project) Other groups v/hich are 
currently receiving special planning attention are health service personnel. 
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youth offondcrs, nid-caroor women, rGsidontj; of Indian rGr>ervations, and 
criminal iustice por:5onnol. 

As this report is bcinR submitted, nrant applications have boon made 
to federal, state and private sources to suDDlement institutional and state 
resources to expand and enhance the planning and delivery efforts to improve 
the use of existing resources in meetin;^ rer^ional needs • 

More Effective Liaison v/ith General Rejp;ional Planning 

In its report to the 1973 Legislature, Meeting the Challenpsc , the 
Commission drev7 attention to the need to take into account current and 
developing regional planning efforts in its overall statewide plannin<^, and 
coordination activities • The legislative mandate for the experimental 
projects is coincident with the Commission's concern in this area, and 
continuing emphasis is being placed on enhancing this planning dimension* 
The ultimate objective is to facilitate realistic roles for post-secondary 
education in both planning and service within each region of the state and 
to improve the level of information available for statewide planning and 
coordination • 

As a result, ongoing relationships have been established with regional 
planning commissions, mental health boards, health planning and education 
agencies, federal and state service programs at the local and regional 
level, professional associations, agricultural extension offices, correc- 
tional facilities, business and labor organizations, and public school 
districts ♦ Each of these contacts will not bear fruit immediately and not 
all will be mutually supportive; however over time the contacts should 
improve mutual understanding, should promote better regional use of existing 
post-secondary resources, should insure that education will be an important 
element of regional planning and that regional differences will be reasonably 
accounted in statewide policy. 
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Enhance Cooperative Activities 



In rcquGStinp, that tlie experimental nroioctn tent the moans for 
accomplishin<T^r,reater institutional cooperative efforts, the Lev^islature 
recof,ni::e(l both the existence of a num})er of cooperative efforts in many 
parts of tho ntate as well as the larp^ely untapped potential of substantive 
intor-institutional intercourse. VJhilo the legislative mandate did not 
prescribe an oliborato structural nlan for the nroiects, it did build in 
a number of incentives for institutions to participate. 

As a result, the form of each nroiect has emerv^ed differentially in 
rcspon'^o to unin/ie roj^ional factors and most institutions r;ithin each resncc- 
tivo rcfUon are nartir.inatin<^ to at least a minimal dec^.ree* Furthermore, even 
though each project task force has spent some time on questions of form and 
structure, the predominant time r.nd effort has been on enhanciny^ service as 
\;ell as plannin^^ to the advantage of both consumers and narticiDatintj 
institutions. 

As a focus and catalyst for innrovod design and deliver^/ of post-second- 
ary education, the projects offer a reasonable testiny^ p^round for measuring, 
the changes in institutional behavior both in planning and delivery when 
stimulated by imnroved identification of local needs and 3)y improved external 
incentives. As a forum for developing; a regional persp<='Clive, the combination 
of local and institutional leadership has been effective in identifying areas 
of muxual interdependence and the need to v/ork together at the local level. 
As a mechanism for fostering the improved communication and confidence to break 
do\;n unwarranted barriers to transferability of credits among participating 
institutions, the projects are developing encouraging trends • For instance, 
a number of prior agreements on segments of organized programs have been 
devised, and there are a number of instances in v;hich combined work in 
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vocational- technical arean have Ijcen founil annlicable for Reneral credit • It 
wuGt be ennhaiji'^cd tliat uhilc t!iese trends are very hopeful, additional work 
needs to be completed in thia area before direct conclusions are drawn* 

Tl*.c three projects are indeed testing several means for improving inter- 
institutional coonoration ^md while conclusions are not yet warranted in the 
tests > much of the ovidonce to date is encouraging* 

Summary 

Although the regional proiccts have been functioning for only a few months ^ 
a numl)or of t^,onerali::ations can be svunported from this limited experience* In 
eac!i of the tlirco rogions there is amnle evidence to indicate that the community 
response to the existence of the centers and their obiectives has been favorable* 
Individuals in substantial numbers are calling or visiting the offices for 
infornation or advice. Hroups of citir.ens, business and union representatives ^ 
md educational personnel are identifying needs which they v;ish to be met* 

The narticipating nost-secondary institutions have been generally 
responsive, particularly \jhen it has been possible to stimulate their self- 
interest or identify/ common obiectives. Among the three regional projects 
there are nearly »40 institutions which are actively participating. In the 
two regions \:hore activities hegan in the fall of 1973, five institutions have 
excelled in their leadership and willingness to take common risks: Winona 
State College, College of St. Teresa, Bemidji State College, Fergus Falls 
Community College > and Wadena AVTI. 

The advisory task forces have performed extremely well as bridges, 
catalysts > and interpreters for institutions and communities. The combination 
of institutional and community leadership at this level apnears effective and 
the dialogues which are continuing are substantive and genuine. 

Student resnonse has been varied but generally positive* As might be 
anticipated in attempting to sort through the varied nrocedures of a multi- 
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institutional effort, some student:; continue to encounter nroceclural diffi- 
culties, but there is a francuork \;ithin which to renolve these nrolilemo nn^l 
nrogress is beinfj made continually. Cxarnnles inclule nuostionn nortaininr, to 
^elij^ibility for veterans benefits md financial aid nrop.rams, prior anronmGnt 
on transfer of credit, scheduling conflicts and course sequence needs. The 
same generalizations pertain to coordinated propram planning; and there are an 
increasinR number of examples of more than two institutions cooperativolv 
determining the nature, content, and style of delivery of services uithin a 
specific community. As liad been hoped, course of^crinp.s anpear to i;hov; a 
r;reater tendency of noetinR enrollment expectations v:hen both the conmunltv 
and institutions are involved in planning for specific needs. 

The regional coordinators have been effective in }>uildin.T neu relation- 
shins, in developing working agreements, in stimulating comnunitv action and 
dialogue, and generally in spurring institutions into different and acceler- 
ated activity. They have found a number of institutional leaders \/illing to 
take risks when the coordinators could make a persistent case or document 
unmet needs. However, it must be emphasir-ed that risk capital is apparently 
low in each of the three regions, thereby limiting the nature and type of 
risks which may be undertaken. 

In summary, the experience of the past few months in the three regional 
projects has demonstrated that inter- institutional planning and cooperation 
is a delicate, insecure, and variable process. To succeed, this process 
requires both encouragement and in some cases painful stimulation. The record 
of the past year and one-half should stand on its oim. Continuation and 
expansion of the prevailing tempo in all three regions will bear increased 
contributions for the citizens of these regions in the immediate future. 
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12. PRIVATE COLLEGE CONTRACT PR0GRA?1 



The Private College Contract Program as established by the 1971 Legislature 
( ?4innesota Statutes 1971 ^ Sections 136A -.18-.22) is designed to facilitate 
utilization of private colleges in addressing the needs for post-secondary 
education in Minnesota, to provide a broad base of opportunities for residents 
to attend the institution of their choice, and to assist in retaining the 
vitality of the private collegiate sector in Minnesota post-secondary education. 
As now constituted, the program provides for maximum payments of $400 to two- 
year institutions and $500 to four-year institutions for increases in the 
number of residents enrolled over the niamber of. resident enrollments in the 
fall of 1970 and an equal payment for each grant-in-aid recinient attending 
a private college under the program. 

Since the initiation of the program, approximately 20 institutions have 
participated each year, and the data indicate that their service to the state 
and their students has been substantial. Table III-7 below suranarizes the 
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Increases in new resident enrolleos ronorted by participating institutions over 
base year cnrollmGnts in 1970. 

In reading the table it is desirable to bear in mind that the effects of 
this type of formula are cumulative. The data show that increases in this 
index have been primarily centered in the private four^year institutions. 



TABLE III-7 

NEW RESIDENT ENROLLMENTS IN PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

(1970 BASE) 



Mew Resident Enrollments 


1971 


1972 


1973 


197l^ 


Two-Year Institutions 
Four-Year Institutions 


710 


^ 258 
1,511 


215 
2,152 


212 
3,124^' 


TOTAL 


050 


1,769 


2,B67 


3,336 



-Does not include Antioch Minneapolis Communiversity and 
Midwestern School of Law 



vftiile the statevride program of grants-in-aid increased from awards valued 
at $873,000 in 1971 to $U,93i|,000 in 197U, the private collejjes increased both 
the number of enrolled recipients and the per cent of the total recinients of 
grants-in-aid. Table III-8 shows these trends from 1971 to 197U, 



TABLE III-8 

GRANTn£N-AID RECIPIENTS IN PRIVATE COLLEGES 
AND AS PER CENT OF TOTAL AWARDS 



Grant-in-Aid Recioients 


% of 
1971 Total 


% of 
1972 Total 


% of" 
1973 Total 


% of 
197U Total 


Two-Year Institutions 
Four-Year Institutions 


12 1.1 
216 15.9 


3U 1.6 
669 23.1 


q7 2.1 
1,026 23.8 


113 2.3 
1,9U5 28.5 


TOTAL 


228 17.0 


703 2U.7 


1,113 25.9 


2,088 30.8 



During the first biennium (71-72) payments under the contracts were made 
at the n^aximum rates allowable under the act. Due to a limited appropriation 
this biennium (73-7U), payments to institutions for services rendered have been 
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substantially belov; authorized Tnaximums. To preserve eouity and the intent of 
the statute, the same relationship between the Tnaximuni rates of payment was 
preserved in the reduction formula resulting in rates displayed in Table 



TABLE II I -9 
PRIVATE COLLEGE CONTRACT RATES 





1971 


1972 


1973 


197U 




NRE-*J GIA-*- 


IIRE GIA 


HRE GIA 


NRE GIA 


Two-Year Institutions 


$i;00 Ouoo 


$U00 $1^00 


$317.50 $317.50 


$220.62 $220.62 


Four- Year Institutions 


$500 $500 


$500 $500 


$3Q6.R7 <^39B.87 


^275.77 <^275.77 



*^*Ueu resident enrollments 
""Grant-in-aid recipients 



Institutions listed in Table III-IO, except Lea College, constitute those 
declared eligible for participation in the program in the fall of 197^. The 
table includes a summary of payments made to institutions under the program 
since 1971. 

During this biennium the staff has worked with the Private College 
Council in assessing the cxirrent effects of the program. The primary 
conclusion drawn from this analysis is that changing enrollment patterns 
indicate that the best interests of private college students and the state 
would be served by shifting the emphasis from accommodating larger numbers 
of ?^innesota residents. Among the wide range of alternatives considered, 
both the Commission and the Private College Council agreed that the program 
should more appropriately provide incentives to private colleges and 
universities to continue current levels of service to ?1innesota residents 
and to continue to serve students from low income families. Recommendations 
for these changes are contained in Making the Transition, Chapter 13. 
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13. HirilTEX PR0GRA?1 



This has probably been the most challen^inf^ year for the ?1innesota Inter- 
Library Telecommunication Exchange (MINITEX). The concept of shared resources 
has been accented, several ne\t ideas have been tested, and there is the 
bei^inning of a focus for future direction. 



For most of the 90 participants, MINITEX has become a regular part of 
their daily existence. During the year 100,111 requests were Processed. Of 
these requests it was possible to fill 87.6 per cent. This compares with 
85.5 per cent in 1972-73. Nineteen per cent were for loans and 81 per cent 
for photocopies. In 1972-73 the proportion was 17 oer cent loan and 83 per 
cent photocopies. 



Document Delivery 
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TABLE III-ll 



1973-7ti MINITEX REQUESTS 



BY CATEGORY 



16 
6 
6 



18 



Private Colleges 
University Campuses 
State Colleges 
Public Libraries 
Community Colleges 



^29.0% 
26.0% 
20.5% 
9.3% 



9.1% 
2.2% 
1.7% 
1.1% 
1.0% 
.1% 



WILS 
NDSU 



Government Aj^encies 

Hospitals 

Other 



100.0% . 



Mew participants include Mayo Clinic, Legislative Reference Library, six 
theological seminaries (Bethel, Luther, Northwestern Lutheran, St. Paul, St. 
John's, United), five vocational-technical institutes (Anoka Technical Education 
Center, Dakota County Area Vocational-Technical Institute, Hennepin Technical 
Center, Hennepin Technical Center-North, 916 Area Vocational-Technical Institute), 
three ref^ional post-secondary centers (Mesabi Regional Post-Socondary Education 
Center, Rochester Regional Post-Secondary Education Center, Wadena Re^^ional 
Post-Secondary Education Center), and the University v/ithin walls at Sandstone 
Federal Prison. Twin Cities hosnitals have access through the Minnesota Health 
Sciences Library Network at the Bio-Medical Library. For the first time the 
Twin Cities campuses of the University made significant use of MINITEX; they 
requested 1,692 items, and 'f97 of these requests were made in May and June. 

Perhaps the most significant development of the year has been the expanded 
use of additional resources. This has resulted in a higher percentage of filled 
requests, although in some cases delayed service, and a decreased reliance on 
the University collections. The configuration of fiinnesota libraries is such 
that the University will probably continue to be the maior resource, but moving 
from 100 ner cent reliance on the University during the pilot proiect to filling 
approximately 20 per cent in other locations is certainly notev/orthv. It has 
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been rev/ardinp, to note hou PlGanod and responsive libraries have been when 



requested to share their resources through MIUITEX. 



TABLE III-12 



RESOURCES UTILIZED BY MINITEX JANUARY 1, 107*^ - JUNE 30, 197^^ 



University, Tv/in Cities Libraries 



81. n 



Minneapolis Public 

Various Collections in and near University (ACK) 
Other Academic Libraries (Minnesota) 
Mayo, Twin Cities Hosoitals, NLM 
Minnesota Historical Society 



CLIC 
WILS 



CRL 

St. Paul Public 
State A^encien 
Otiier 



5.9?> 

2.5% 
2.2% 
1.9% 
.9% 

.U% 

.2% 
.8% 



100.0% 



During the year University of Minnesota, Crookston provided ^f2 times. 
University of Minnesota, Duluth provided 186, University of Minnesota, Morris' 
26, and University of Minnesota, Waseca lU. 

This indicates that currently about 83.8 ner cent of the requests can be 
filled in the state; access to Wisconsin Inter-Library Service (WILS) and 
Center for Research Libraries (CRL) and the National Medical Network adds 
approxiniately U per cent. 

New resources that have become available during the year include Mayo 
Clinic, Tv/in Cities hospitals, the ?!idwest Rei^ional Library Net^iork through 
the Minnesota Health Sciences Library ?Ietv/ork at the 3io-Hedical Library, 
seminary libraries, WILS, and state agency libraries. 

In addition, access is now available to many collections in or near the 
University v;hich are not included in the University library card catalog,. The 
Alternate Card Katalo^ (ACK) contains approximately 3,300 entries and includes 
most of the periodicals held in the following collections: 
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Agricultural nconomics 

Agronomy 

Botany 

Drug Information Service Center 



(includes books) 
Public Administration 
Philosophy 
Soecial Hducation 
Soils 

Social Welfare History Archives 



International Studies 
Journalism 

Minnesota VJomen's Center 



(DISC) (includes books) 
Economic Research 
North Central Forest 



Experiment Station 
Horticulture 
Immigrant Archives 



(Feminist Collection) 



Industrial Relations 
This renresents a valuable resource. Two additional copies of this catalog 
were made and given to Periodicals and Reference at "the University. 

This is only part of the sharing that Minnesota libraries are engaged in. 
No attempt was made to collect all the data, and therefore it is far from 
complete, but during 1973-7U three !!innesota consortia and the Office of Public 
Libraries and Inter-Library Cooperation (OPLIC) share Hn,n51 items. 



MINITEX-supported local couriers deliver materials betv/een libraries , . 
including MINITEX materials. There are now regular couriers in Mankato, 
Moorhead, Northfield, Rochester, St. Cloud and Winona. The TWX communication 
netv;ork is vital to the OPLIC, Tri-College and Metropolitan Library Service 
Agency (MELSA) operations, and it is utilized to varying degrees in the other 
library cluster centers. When the first edition of the ?1innesota Union List 
of Serials (MULS) is produced, it will be possible to generate regional union 
lists of serials. 

It is fair to assert that libraries have heartily accepted the concept of 
shared resources. Many Minnesota librarians have come to believe that lack of 
use is a more critical problem than abuse, and that by sharing, natrons 
everywhere enjoy increased service. 



Tri-College 
MELSA 



CLIC 
OPLIC 



21,171 
1U,709 
5,709 
5,172 
U6,851 
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It is too early to judge the level and pattern of borrovring in Minnesota. 
It is certainly true that the bibliographic knowledge of ownership Dlays a 
critical role. Every additional library that has been added to MULS has made 
perceptible borrowing changes. The exchange of Tnicrofilm copies of the card 
catalogs and union lists of serials was essential to the Minnesota-Wisconsin 
WILS-MINITEX inter- face. A bibliographic data base is a necessary element of 
any sharing system. The logic of MINITEX undertaking MULS is continually 
affirmed. A viable sharing system and knowledge of ownershiD are essentials 
of a collection development program. This suggests consideration be given to 
the feasibility of beginning a monographic data base. 

Minnesota Union List of Serials (MULS) 

During the year the holdings of seven private colleges » 15 nublic libraries, 
Mayo Clinic and the six seminary libraries have been added. In addition, 
thousands of updates and corrections have been made to the holdings of the 
libraries already in the data base. The base now includes the holdings of the 
University's six campuses, all state and private colleges, IB regional public 
libraries, the Minnesota Historical Society and 11 other state agency libraries. 
This is a monumental task that the staff has performed. The University systems 
staff is responsible for the orogramming and MINITEX is grateful for this 
contribution. The staff can be proud of its endeavors and that MULS will 
become the basis of the COHSER Program (cooperative conversion of serials, a 
national serials data base). The CONSER Program will serve as a basis for 
further national and regional library planning and cooperative development. 

During the year two MULS microfiche editions were produced and distributed 
to 50 locations including 18 at the University. It is planned that quarterly 
cumulative updates on fiche will be issued. 
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Collection Development Program 

It goes v/ithout saying that a workable collection development program is 
dependent upon a viable sharing system and the bibliographic kno^^ledge of 
ownership. It is beginning to be possible to become involved in collection 
development of serials in Minnesota. Four items should be noted. 

The serials librarians from the state colleges, three University campuses 
and the Cooperating Libraries in Consortium (CLIC) coordinator meet in a 
monthly conference call. Prior to the meeting each participant submits a list 
of his or her cancellations, withdrawals and new subscriptions to the HIMITEX 
staff ^-/hich checks each item in the MULS data base. Several items that wore 
scheduled to be cancelled have been reinstated. The purpose of the conference 
calls is cooperative decision-making which may eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tions and gaps. Withdrawn items are frequently offered to a holding institu- 
tion in order to complete its set. 

A surprisingly effective exchange program has developed. Serial librarians 
submit their want lists to University Library Gifts and Bulk Purchase Division. 
During the year 7,79^ needed issues or volumes were sent through the regular 
MINITEX delivery system. In addition, literally thousands of duplicates and 
withdrawn items were sent to the University through the same system. Practically 
every day items are sent in both directions. It obviously is better to replace 
a missing issue than to request photocopies of needed articles. It is fun 
when multiple use can be made of a service. Using the delivery system, especially 
where there is a courier, is very simple and almost free. 

Last year a list of expensive and/or unique holdings was started among 
the state colleges, Morris, and Duluth. The list has been expanded to include 
the .Twin Cities campuses of the University, CLIC, the private colleges, maior 
public libraries and state agency libraries. A preliminary edition was 
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distributed, liov/evcr, the orij^inal intention was a clearinfrhouse file that 
could be queried by reference and acquisition librarians. Several reference 
librarians have pointed out its value as a reference tool and therefore it is 
honed to make a subiect approach and produce and distribute it. It is a large 
task and almost completed. 

Mostat, Inc. analysed some MIMITEX data for its study for the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science (NCLIS). As part of our 
contract v/ith Westat, all unfilled requests for Fiscal Year 1969-70 and 
calendar year 1073 were analyzed. Each title was checked against the 
resources currently available (VJILS, Mayo, theological seminaries. Twin 
Cities liospitals and the MULS data base). Five hundred forty-seven titles 
remained. Four hundred forty-nine of these titles were requested only one 
time by one librarv, and only 11 were requested by at least five different 
libraries. It appears that it would be foolish to try to purchase these 
little used titles. The staff is currently checking the Associated Colleges 
of tho Midwest (AC?1) Periodical Bank and the National Lending Library of 
Great Britain to see what percentage they could fill and at what cost and 
soeed. nine repeatedly requested nursing titles were submitted to the Bio- 
Medical Library and they have ordered several. 

The identification of these titles and the analysis of unfilled monographs 
is most useful in seeking additional resources, purchasing additional copies of 
heavily used items (nany monographs may be owned, but seldom if ever available), 
or purchasing needed serials currently unovmed in the state. 

It is also interest . ? to note that in calendar year 1973, per cent of 
the requests were for ph "^.opies of journal articles and the fill rate for 
these requests was 92 per cent. According to the Westat sample, this is some 
32 per cent greater than the fill rate for monographs. V?hile close to half 
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(H9 per cent) of the unfilled monograph requests were not ovmed, in 15 ner 
cent of the cases they uerc non-circulating and iTn 3U per cent all conies 
v;erc in use and the patron could not wait to have it recalled. In other 
words, in U9 per cent of the unfilled monograph requests the item is owned 
in Minnesota but unavailable for the natron. These particular titles should 
be given special consideration for purchase either by local libraries or by 
a network and tagged for network circulation* It certainly indicates that 
monitoring unfilled requests is useful and, to quote the V/estat study, ''will 
provide necessary refinements for responsive collection development." 

In the long run, the most valuable l)enefit of MIMITEX will prol)ably be 
the part it plays in the decision-making process. The data gathered from 
usage patterns should be invaluable in assigning staff and in collection 
development. Gradually the process should be refined so that local libraries 
can have the collection needed to support their curriculum and be resnonstvo 
to most of their patron's needs. Perinheral items, which can be obtained 
when necessary, can then be held in fewer locations. Fewer libraries will 
be required to store vast quantities of little used materials. 

Information and Reference Hetv/ork 
OPLIC funded a $20,000 one year pilot project to test the feasibility of * 
a statewide back-up reference service. The document delivery service is based 
on the assumption that if a local library is unable to fill a natron's need for 
a document, there should be some organized and responsive referral procedure 
to secure it. In like manner, if a patron has an information need that cannot 
be met because of limited resources in the local library, there should be some 
responsive method of assisting the local librarian to serve his or her patron. 
A complete analysis of the project will be made in January 1975. To date m 
libraries have used the service at least twice. One of the benefits of the 
program is that it gives reference librarians who work in small lil)raries a 
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sense of community uith other reference librarians. Frequently a sujTf7e:;tion 
of what sources to use has been helpful; other times it has taken extensive 
searching in the University collection and quite frenuently a lonc^ distance 
telephone call to p,Qt the answer* 

Continuing Education 

Because over three-fourths of flinnesota library resources are located in 
the Twin Cities metropolitan area, and in order to acquaint librarians v/ith 
resources available to them, in-service training sessions x/ere tried v Three 
groups of librarians have spent approximately a week at the MIJIITEX central 
office. They have visited Minneapolis and St. Paul Public Libraries^ Minne- 
sota Historical Society, Legislative Reference, CLIC Union Catalofj ami James 
J. Hill Reference Library, and Hennepin County Librarv System in addition to 
the University. They have spent time examining expensive and new reference 
tools, conducted on-line computer bibliographic searches and used appropriate 
special collections. Each group has come from a particular geographical area. 
Too often there is not enough opportunity for librarians to meet with their 
counterparts locally. These sessions have been very valuable for our staff 
too. Several very good suggestions have been made, and our entire staff has 
en-joyed the opportunity to meet their colleagues and exchange ideas v;ith them. 

Wisconsin Inter-Library Service 

This year's experience with WILS has been most satisfactory. Me have 
found out that if two states or systems have similar resources and are at 
about the same stage of network development, it is easy to inter-face system- 
to-system. By exchanging bibliographic tools (microfilm copies of the card 
catalogs of the major collection and union lists of serials) equal use vras 
made by each state. In this type of arrangement reciprocity works and there 
is no need for financial arrangements. The other three contiguous states 
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have tnorc limited library resources and less developed library systems than 
liinnesota and will require different arrangements* 



nine of the TWX machines have been modified to direct dial capability* 
This nakcs it po3sil)le to use time share and UATS lines, and go directly to a 
computer* :!I?IITEX conducted a SDC demonstration and a tv/o day training session 
for interested librarians from the University and state colleges* Librarians 
*iave access to bibliographic data bases through their o\m terminals, through 
tno mIUITCX staff which \/ill conduct the search, or they may negotiate a 
search with a University specialist* 



The MI:ITTE:x Messenger was launched as a program newsletter in May 197U* 
The Messenger* is designed to communicate planning and service information 
among participating libraries and agencies* describe the MINITEX program to 
potential participants, and generally provide relevant information about 
library planning to interested parties. 



In April 1974 MINITEX sponsored a meeting with Roderick Swart%, Deputy 
Commissioner of the National Commission, to discuss the developing national 
plan for libraries. Reacting for I'innesota v;ere representatives of academic 
libraries, Minnesota Advisory Council on Library Service, the MECC Task Force 
on Library bata Processing and various state officials. The meeting v/as a 
vehicle to provide input from Minnesota pertaining to tentative Proposals 
under consideration by the National Commission which is charged by Congress 
with developing a national plan for library development and v;ith preparations 
for a White House Conference on Libraries* 



On-Line Bibliographic Searches 



Newsletter 



National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
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lU. INTER-IHSTITUTIOMAL TELCVISIOJI PROnRA?^ 



The 1965 State Lej^islature, in recot^nition of the potential educational 
uses of television, instructed the University of !!inncsota to conduct a 
feasibility study of inter-institutional educational television. This study, 
which was presented to the 1967 Lef^islature, recomrnended the establishment 
of nine regional instructional television production centers and the devel- 
opment of inter-institutional instructional materials via television. The 
cost of implementing the recommendations of the feasibility study v/as 
estimated to be $2,712,13U. 
^ ^ In 1967 the Legislature partially initiated the Inter-Institutional 

Television Program by funding two regional television production centers to 
serve inter- institutional needs and seven classroom television production 
units to provide experience 'tHth instructional television within institutions 
located at state-supported institutions of higher education. The television 
centers were established at Mankato and Moorliead and were open to all post- 
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secondary institutions in their respective roj^ions nnl^ uith the uevon class- 
room units, have been actively devclonins tnc incwiun of television to imorovc. 
instruction and extend the boundaries of the clasfrroon. 

The lOBO State Leijislature annronriated O^>^^0,000 to entablir^h a third 
regional production center, to complete the two refxionnl production ccntcvr, 
established by the 1967 Legislature, and to develon intor-instituticn il 
instructional television materials desip^ncd to innrove and onrich inntruction. 
Winona State College joined the Mankato and t-toorhead Rej^ional Centers (:»oth 
monochrome) as the first all color rerjional cer .er. The continue'i ilovolop- 
ment of the Inter-Institutional Television Proffran naz facilitated by -i 
$230,000 aporonriation from the 1971 Lec^islature for develoninf'. instruclionnl 
materials. 

The 1073 Le^^islature anpropriated $330, 00*^ for the devolor^m'^nt o'" 
instructional materials of the Inter-Institutional Television ^rcr^rrrt. M 
the request of the Hi«^]icr Educatior. Coordinating, Conr?.is'*ion aMitional 
5^5,000 was provided to update the orir,inaI '^'^isibility stU'b/ in or-.ler to 
assess and evaluate the oro^^ram sinco its Incontion, to fiscertain iriether 
oritjinal recommendations needed revision or -.irclatinn, and to rricomnend olans 
on how to facilitate r^reater and more effective usofti'.icss of instructional 
television. 

One rat ion of Pro,f;ram 
Minnesota's three regional television production centers (at Mankato, 
Moorhead and Winona) were designed to extend the roles of the traditionally 
equipped intra-institutional television facility. Their nrimary nurnose is 
to develon materials and encourar^e use on an inter-institutional basis. 
They serve institutions of post -secondary education from both private and 
public sectors, vocational- technical institutes and trade schools as well 
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as training programs in public Iiealth institutions » neir.hborinf? elementary 
and !iigh schools and civic and professional f^rouns. 

The eKperimental classroom centers at the Monidii,, St. Cloud and 
Southwest State Collef^cs and on tlie Duluth, Morris and Tvfin City campuses 
of the University have as a major function determininfj how television can 
best be used on an intra- institutional basis. These centers have aided in 
initiating the production of some inter- institutional uork and also serve 
as a laboratory in which students nay become familiar vrith the use and care 
of equipment and the production of television lessons. In addition, they 
provide nearby institutions the opportunity to observe ways in which 
television can be used for instructional purposes. 

Instructional materials develonment is designed to encourage the 
sharing of teachinfj resources by the use of inter-institutional television. 
Specifically, this is accomplished by increasing the use of existing 
television materials, by increasing faculty knovf ledge about television 
capability, by increasing faculty skill in the use of television for 
instruction, and by increasing program cooperation among institutions. 

In the legislative mandate as recommended by the feasibility study j the 
!Sigher Education Coordinating Commission was assigned responsibility for the 
coordination and management of the Inter-Institutional Television Program. 
To assist and advise the' Commission in the administration and planning of 
the program, a television advisory committee was established and has been 
in operation since the inception of the nrogram. Currently, television 
coordinators from each campus where there is a regional or classroom center 
serve on the committee vfith television representatives from community 
colleges, area vocational- technical institutes, and private collef^es. This 
committee reviews grant applications and makes recommendations to the 
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Commission in t?ie imolemGntation of the develonment of instructional nroiects 
nrociuced at the rer^ional and classroom centers. 

Before projects are accepted as eligible for tyrants, they need to meet 
the followinjT criteria: (1) desifjned to enrich or improve instruction ^ 
(2) develonod and usable by more than one institution, and (3) have a 
built-in evaluation mechanism. To aid in making these determinations, the 
Television Coordinators Advisor^;- Committee (TCAC) reviews the projects and 
makes recommendations to t!ie Commission for p.rant determination. 

In addition to reviewing ^rpant anplications durinr; this bienniura, the 
television coordinators advisory committee assisted the Commission in 
rcvisinf: the Inter- Institutional Television (IITV) ^^^lidelines and in 
nreoarations for the inter-institutional television feasibility study undate. 
Revision of the f^Jideiines, v/hich nrovide for the policies and procedures 
under t/hich develonment r^rants are made, was done to reflect current needs 
such as evaluation costs and uses by CATV operations cooperating with various 
camnus television centers. 

Feasibility Update Study 
The report of the evaluative study requested ny the 1073 Legislature was 
nresented to the Commission and the appropriate legislative committees in 
Septenher 197U.^ 

In a general assessment the study found that since its inception, the 
inter-institutional television pr»oject has achieved a record of both successes 
and failures. Overall, the results of the program have been modest. The most 
positive benefits have accrued to intra- rather than to inter- institutional 
activities. Those programs produced through the project usually have been 

^Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, Update Study Staff, The 
;!innesota Inter- Institutional Television Project: 107tf Update Study , (107«f). 
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limited in scope and marginal in quality. Multi-camnus part icinat ion in their 
development has been minimal, and the rate of multi-camnus utilization usually 
has been low. The study concluded that the major cause for these results could 
be found in the way the program presently is organised and the manner in v/hich 
it operates and that a re-^or^janization was essential for future improvement. 

The study re-asccrted the need for inter-institutional cooperation in 
developinf^ and in using instructional materials xfhich are Dro<luced and used 
in conjunction v/ith educational technologies. It suggested that duplication 
in post--secondary education could be lessened through this nrocess, that 
ineffectiveness of uses could be reduced by pooled resoxirces and greater 
efficiency could be obtained by a concentration of effort. 

In addressing future needs for the use of educational technologies on 
an inter- institutional basis, the update study recommended a restructured 
statewide program with greater emphasis on content development x^ith the 
common objectives of nroducing !)etter quality instructional materials and 
imn roving the use rate of these materials throughout the state. To 
imnlenent these recommendations the study advocated that the state's 
iuT-estnent be reallocated to develop the capacity within the Fligher Education 
Coordinating Commission to coordinate the process, monitor and evaluate the 
results, facilitate increased usage of materials, and monitor contracts for 
production of materials and the leasing of externallv Droduced materials. 

The findings of the update study and the accomnanying recommendations 
were assessed bv advisory committee members. Commission staff, members of 
the Higher Education Advisor^/ Council, and other interested parties. 

From these discussions there appeared to be consensus that the current 
Inter-Institutional Television Program has not achieved a sufficient level 
of success to merit its continuation without major structural and organizational 
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chan?ics» To ichiovc a aif»,her level of succesf; conbino'l './it!i reasonable cent 
effectiveness annears to ronuiro a stron<^or role in the dovt^loninent and 
dissenination at the st3to\:itle level. Nevertheless, the recommendations by 
the staff have not gained sufficient support i/ithin the nost-seconclary. 
education comnunity to alloi/ confidence that an innlcnentation of those 
reccnmendations would je productive during the next bienniuin. To incurc 
that continuinr^, attention and planninp, will ')e devoted to the role or 
television in the instructional process, the Conmisr^ion adopted the set 
of T^olicy recomnenviations contained in !!aking the Transition , Cluipter l*)* 
After a stiff analysis of the findin«^,s of the 107U Update Htudy, the 
Commission :ms advised to curtail additional ne:; oroiects and to concentrate 
remaininj resouixos and efforts on conpletinf^ rroiccts un-rleruav and on 
imoroviRg reports and records pertain in;^ to all proiects funded by the 
pro^^ran. The Comission adopted these t^uidelines in IFovcmber lOV^i and as 
a result it is anticipated that approxinatelv 050,000 of the 1973-75 
appropriation will not be expended* 
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TABLC III-13 

LIST OF TELEVISION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

(From 1973 to Fall 1975) 



The following list identifies grants made since the 1973 report. It should 
be noted that once a grant is made, the production process may require several 
months to sometimes over a year before a program is complete and ready for 
classroom utilization: 



Project Grant 

Media Reference Source Guides $ 1,866.75 

Personnel Management and Industrial 6,32tf.69 
Relations 

Ainpex Video Tape Recorder Maintenance 827.50 

Counselor Education in Action 3,3U0.00 

Introduction to Fencing 1,238.76 

Utilization of Television in Education 2,038.00 

Purdue Wolf Study 2,3U«f.OO 



Inter-^Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Completion of UMM-^ - Small Group Teaching 3,780.00 
and Learning Models 

Tapes of Classroom Demonstrations for 11,103.83 
Creative Drama Courses 

Individual Instruction/Counseling Models 12,0U0.00 



Inter- Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Inter- Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Subjects of Concern to the Student Consumer 5,3i|8.55 

Inter- Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 



Applying Institution 
Bemidji State College 
Mankato State College 

Moorhead State College 

Moorhead State College 

University of Minnesota, 
Duluth 

University of Minnesota » 
Duluth 

University of Minnesota, 
Duluth 

University of Minnesota, 
Duluth 

University of Minnesota, 
Morris 

University of Minnesota, 
Morris 

University of Minnesota, 
Morris 

University of Minnesota, 
Morris 

University of Minnesota, 
Mpls./St. Paul 

Bemidji State College 

Bemidji State College 
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Project 



TABLE III-13 CONTINUED 
Grant 



Personnel Management and Industrial $ 1,506 .50 

Relations (Supplement) 

Summer Production Personnel Support 850*00 

Inter-Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Television Project Evaluator 4,500.00 

Inter-Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 



Supplemental Grant for Solid State 
Electronics ouid Monastic Manuscript Art 



Summer Production Personnel Support 759.50 

Inter- Institutional Program Library '3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Inter-Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Bench Man 1,995.00 

Inter- Institutional Program Library 3,000.00 
Maintenance 

Continuation of Development of Inter- 1,700.00 
Institutional Television Projects 

Continuation of Development in Selected 2,000.00 
Inter-Institutional Television Projects 

Television Project Evaluator i*, 500. 00 

Resident Consultant 15,000.00 

Regional Television Production Center 15,000.00 
Consultant Services 

Chemistry in Living 6,185.00 

Overviewing Ten Individual Public School 2,915.00 
Districts Which Function as Cooperative 
Schools in the Placement of Student 
Teachers from St. Cloud State College 

The Writer as Social Critic i|,252.91 

Instructional Materials on Reading 1,995.00 
Instruction 
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Applying Institution 
Mankato State College 

Mankato State College 
Mankato State College 

Mankato State College 
Moorhead State College 



8,991.00 St. Cloud State College 



St. Cloud State College 
?it. Cloud State College 

Southwest Minnesota State 
College 

Winona State College 

Winona State College 

Bemidji State College 

Mankato State College 

Mankato State College 
Mankato State College 
Moorhead State Qpllege 

Moorhead State College 
St. Cloud State College 



St. Cloud State College 
St. Cloud State College 



TABLE III-13 CONTINUED 

Project Grant 
Maintenance of Video Tape Recorders $ 527.50 

Maintenance of Video Tape Recorders 873.00 

Summer Production Personnel Support 1,000.00 

Regional Television Production Center 15,000.00 
Consultant Services 

Cataloging of the Minnesota Inter-Insti- 1,300.00 
tutional Television Program Directory 

Inter-Personal Conflict Desensitization 1,750.00 
Training 

Inter-Personal Communications 1,832.25 

Humans, Insects, Fishes, Birds, Reptiles 10,000.00 
and Aquatic Plants — Can They Survive 
Together? 



Applying Institution . 

Southwest Minnesota State 
College 

Southwest Minnesota State 
College 

Winona State College 

Winona State College 

Mankato State College 

Mankato State College 

Mankato State College 
St. Cloud State College 



Supplemental Ftinding for Camera Techniques: 
Part I and II (HECC Project No. 02-206-63) 

Group Home Guidance and Therapy for 
Juvenile Delinquents 



500.00 Winona State College 
2,766.20 Winona State College 



Life-Long Recreation: Canoeing 3,600.00 

So You Want to Ski 2,311.70 

Cataloging of the Minnesota Inter-Insti- 687.00 
tutional Television Program Directory 



Winona State College 
Bemidji State College 
Mankato State College 



Retirement Planning for the Upper Plains 


3,002.00 


Moorhead State College 


Individuals and Their Options 


7, 151*. 00 


Moorhead State College 


Special Education Centers 


1,502.1*7 


Winona State College 


Modem British Fiction 


2,302.20 


Winona State College 


The Civil War and Reconstruction 


11,886.90 


Winona State College 


Managing Instruction in Open Schools 


8,91*9.65 


University of Minnesota, 
Morris 


Ethnomusicology Videotapes 


8,993.80 


University of Minnesota, 
Mpls./St. Paul 


Human Relations Knowledge Component 


1*, 006. 85 


Bemidji State College 
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Project 



TABLE III-13 CONTINUED 
Grant 



An Individualized Contract Approach of 
Teaching Physical Education 

Movement Experiences for the Mentally 
Retarded 

Contemporary Issues in Sociology and 
Anthropology: Social Change and the 
Native American 

The Theory of Comedy 

Adolescent Development 

Managing Instruction in Open Schools 



Regional Television Production Center 
Consultant 

Introduction to Concepts and Procedures 
of Information Retrieval 

Regional Television Production Center 
Consultant Services 

Supplemental Grant for Project Numbers: 
0i*-20i*-009, 0i*-20i*-010, 0i*-20i*-013, 
0i|-20i*-022 

Regional Television Production Center 
Consultant Services 



$ 11,205.38 
5,9M.82 
8,125.08 

5,202.60 
5,418.82 
2,046.35 

15,000.00 
2,155.00 , 

15,000.00 
7,780.00 



Applying Institution 
Bemidji State College 

Mankato State College 

Mankato State College 

Winona State College 

Winona State College 

University of Minnesota, 
Morris 

Mankato State College 
Mankato State College 
Moorhead State College 
St. Cloud State College 



15,000.00 Winona State College 
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Suite 278. Metro Square. 7th & Robert Streets. Saint Paul. Minnesota 55101 



MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 



Facilities Authority 



Office of the Executive Director 



^fr. Erwin Goldfine, President 

Members of the Higher Education Coordinating Conmission 

Mr. Richard C. Hawk, Executive Director 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Cornmission 

Suite 400 Capitol Square Building 

SSO Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota S51G1 

Dear Comnissioners and Mr. Hawk: 

TTie Minnesota Higher Education Facil ities Authority is pleased to 
submit its Second Annual Report for the period July 1, 1972 to 
June 30, 1973. Hie report provides a general analysis of the activities 
during the calendar year, a report of operating expenditures and a 
report of bonded indebtedness of the Authority through June 30, 1973. 

The Authority issued its first bonds on ^^ovember 28, 1972. During 
this fiscal year, the Authority has had six bond sales amounting to 
$7,890,000 for projects at six private colleges. The Authority has 
formally approved an $8,450,000 project for the Minneapolis College of 
Art and Design. Also five preliminary applications have been approved. 
Another four institutions have made serious inquiries concerning future 
financing through the Authority. 

Members of the Authority feel this agency has become an effective 
means for helping higher educational institutions with their financial 
burdens of modernizing existing facilities, replacing obsolete buildings 
and building new facilities for the years ahead. The members look 
forward to being of continual service to the State of Minnesota and the 
higher education community. 





MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES AUTHORmf 



Gerald A. Rauenhorst^ Chairman 

Preside Rauenhorst Corporation^ Minneapolis 
Expeii. - Construction 



January 1, 1979 



Benard P. Frie^, Vice Chairman 

Member » Briggs § Morgan ^ Law/ers^ St. Paul 
Expert - Mancipal Finance 



January 1, 1977 



Richard C. Hawk» Seci ary 

Executive Director > ^ Minnesota Highe iciucation 
Coordinating Commission 
Ex officio member 



Indeterminate 



Robert W. Freson 



January 1, 1975 



City Administrator^ St. CI J 
General 



Earl R. Herring January 1, 1979 

Vice President for Adr /nistrative Affairs 
Moorhead State College 
Expert - Higher ^Hucation 



Norman Perl January 1, 1975 

. Member^ De Parcq, Anderson » Perl § Huneg:. Lawyers^ 
Minneapolis 



General 



James Schatz 

Clerk, Judge ord^s Office, Minneapolis 
General 



January 1, 1977 



Dr. Joseph E. La Belle, Executive 'rector 



BOND COUNSEL 



FISCAL ADVISORS 



Faegre § Benson 
(Mr. John S. Ifolten) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Springsted, Incorporated 
(Ntr. Osmon R. Springsted) 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE AUTHORITY 



The Minnesota Higher Education Facilities Authority was created by Chapt 
868, Laws of Hinnesotat 1971 (Sections 13oA*25 - 136A*U2, Minnesota Statutes 
1971), for the purpose of assisting institutions of higher education of the 
state in the construction and financing of projects^ The Authority consists 
of six members appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and a seventh member who is the executive director of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission and who is designated as the Secre- 
tary of the Authority 

Originally the Authority was given power to issue revenue bonds in a 
total amount not to exceed $U5 million* The 1973 Legislature increased this 
limit to an aggregate of $62 million of principal outstanding at any time* 
Bonds issued by the Authority can be payable only from the rentals, revenues 
and other income, charges and moneys pledged for their payment. They do not 
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in any manner represent or constitute a debt or pledge of the faith* and credit 
of the state of Minnesota. 

By the provisions of Chapter 868, Laws of Minnesota, 1971 "...neither the 
authority nor its agent shall be required to pay any taxes or assessments upon 
or in respect of a project or any property acquired or used by the authority 
or its agent under the provisions of this act or upon the income therefrom..." 

Education institutions of the state eligible for assistance by the Authority 
are non-profit educational institutions authorized to provide a program of edu- 
cation beyond the high school level. Sectarian institutions are not eligible 
for assistance; however, the fact that an institution is sponsored by a relig- 
ious denomination does not of itself make the institution sectarian. Applica- 
tion to the Authority is voluntary. 

The scope of projects for which the Authority may issue bonds is broad, 
including buildings or facilities for use as student housing, academic build- 
ings, parking facilities and other structures or facilities required or useful 
for the instruction of students, or conducting of research, in the operation 
of an institution of higher education. 

A project for which bonds are issued by the Authority becomes the property 
of the Authority - as long as bonds of the Authority issued for the project 
remain outstanding. Thereafter they may be subject to repurchase options. 
The project is leased by the Authority to the institution for operation. The 
revenues which are the primary security for the bonds are provided according 
to the terms of the lease between the Authority and the institution. Prior 
to delivery of an issue the Authority enters into a mortgage trust indenture 
with a trustee who administers the funds which are the security for the pay- 
ment of the bonds, except the funds of the General Bond Reserve Account. 
These are under the supervision of the Authority. 
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As a general policy the Authority requires that the proceeds of the bonds 
include a sum equal to approximately one year's debt service, after deduction 
of any interest subsidy grants, for the creation of debt service reserves. Of 
this sum 80 per cent is deposited with the trustee in a series reserve account; 
the remaining 20 per cent, is deposited by the Authoritv in the General Bond 
Reserve Account pledged to the payment of all bonds issued by -the Authority for 
which such a deposit has been made. Funds from the series reserve accounts 
and from the General Bond Reserve Account cannot be used to pay operatinf: ex- 
penses of the Authority. 

While the Authority retains broad powers to oversee planning and construc- 
tion, it is current policy to perm5.t the institution almost complete discretion 
with respect to theso matters. 

The Authority is financed solely from fees paid by the institutions for 
whom bonds are issued. At the time of issuance, and usually from bond proceeds, 
the Authority is paid one-third of one per cent of the principal anount of the 
issue* Thereafter, commencing as of the date of issue, and payable in advance, 
but not from bond proceeds or funds of the issue, the Authority receives an 
annual fee of one-eighth of one per cent of the original principal amount of 
the bonds for their life. 

Bond issuance costs, including fees of bond counsel, the fiscal consultant 
and trustee are paid by the institution. The fees of bond counsel and the 
fiscal consultant also usually come from bond proceeds. 

The staff of the Authority consists of its Executive Director, Dr. Joseph 
E.,La Belle, and one secretary. 
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TABLE III-liI 



PROIBCT DESCRIPTIONS 



BOND SERIES ''PC' $2,200,000 AUGSBURG OOLLEGE 

Augsburg College, located in Minneapolis, constructed. an apartment-type student 
housing facility of 104 units accomodating 312 students of Augsburg College and 
of adjacent institutions of higher education. The building had fiill occi;qiancy 
with the opening of the Fall Term in 1973. Moveable furnishings, except for 
conmon areas, are provided by the tenants. 

BOND SERIES ''B** $1,935,000 BETHEL COLLEGE 

Bethel College, Arden Hills, constructed and furnished two units of seven build** 
ings each to provide townhouse^type student housing accomodating sq^proxinately 
480 students* A design*and*build package contract had been entered into and 
students occupied the facilities in January, 1974* The units are^ frame with 
partial brick exterior and are built on the College's new Arden idUs canpas. 
Each unit has three bedrooms, living room, bath and storage. Plunbing has been 
placed for future installation of an efficiency kitchen. Each unit houses six 
students* 

BOND SERIES 'V $ 595,000 ^ ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

St. Mary's College, Winona, constructed six frame buildings having 28 apartments 
for the accomodation of 108 students and two faculty members* The units are on 
an Authority*owned site at the edge of the main canpus. 

BOND SERIES "D" $ 520,000 COLLEGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, INC. 

The College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, constructed six four*plex, prefabricated, 
frame, apartment buildings to house four students per apartment for a total of 96. 
Each apartment has two bedrooms, a living room, kitchen and bath. Furnishings 
include carpeting, stove, refrigerator, kitchen table, love seat, coffee table, 
draperies, eight chairs and bedroom furniture of two beds, a chest, desk and 
built-in shelving.: 

BOND SERIES "E" $1,030,000 GUSTAVUS ADOLPHIS 

Gustavus Adolphus, located in St. Peter, used $300,000 of the Bond proceeds to 
remodel the old library building into a social science classroom. The balance 
of the Bond proceeds were for construction of a new administration building. 

BOND SERIES "F" $1,610,000 COLLEGE OF ST. BENEDICT 

College of St. Benedict, located in St. Joseph, constructed 30 two bedroom, 
furnished apartments with kitchen, each housing four studmts for a total of 120* 
The Collefge also constructed an indoor swimning pool addition to the Physical - 
Education building. Also, the College remodeled and improved the Home Economics 
Department facility and remodeled and improved the dining facility in St. Gertrude 
Hall, each with appurtenant equipment, furnishings, utilities and site improvements. 
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TABLE III-15 



NEW BOND ISSUES FOR 
HSCALYEAR 1973 

FINAL « AVERAGE NET INTEREST 
BOM) SERIES DATE MATURITY MATURITY COST TOTAL 

First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series A 

(Augsburg College) 12/1/72 2012 29.534 yrs. S.S9296t $2,200,000 



First Mortgs^e Revenue Bonds, 
Series B 

(Bethel College) 12/1/72 1997 16.31 yrs. S.4S9212t $1,935,000 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series C 

(St. Mary's College) 1/1/73 1998 16.52 yrs. 5.48085t $ 595,000 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series D 

(College of St. Scholastica, Inc.) 3/1/73 1997 15.16 yrs. 5.9538t $ 520,000 



First Mortgage Rev«ue Bonds, 
Series E 

(Gustavus Adolphus College) 3/1/73 1993 12.98 yrs. 5.3544t $1,030,000 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series F 

(College of St. Benedict) 3/1/73 1998 16.15 yrs. 5.72701 $1,610,000 
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$7,890,000 
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TABLE III-16 

GENERAL OPERATING FUND 
STATI^IENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURStMEiVTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1!NDED JUNE 30 > 1973 CCMPARED TO 1972 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



For the Year Ended 

» June 30, 
1573 I97l 



Receipts 

i^lication Fees 
Initial Administration Fees 
Annual Administration Fees 
Interest 



$ 3,500.00 
23,800.15 
9,8j52.50 
380.83 



Total Receipts 



$37,543.48 



Disbursements 

Wages and anployment Service Fees 
Aj^inted Commissicn Fees 
Rents 

Bonds and Insurance 

Repairs and Maintenance 

Printing and Binding 

Commmications 

Travel and Sibsistence 

Stationery and Office Supplies 

Scientific and Educational Supplies 

Payroll Taxes, Re.tiranent and Insurance 

Depreciation Expense 

Miscellaneous 



$34,339.58 


$"76,033.81 


1,505.00 


770.00 


5,249.73 


965.98 


143.00 




62.79 


70.03 


194.24 


481.71 


752.28 


703.22 


1,342.95 


265.95 


662.96 


239.86 


398.48 


185.12 


2,484.45 


1,441.38 


371.48 




64.97 





Total Disbursements 
Excess of Disbursements CVer Receipts 



$47,571.91 
(10,028.43) 



$21,157.06 
(21,157.06) 
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TABLE III-17 

GENERAL OPERATING FUND 
STATBffiWT OF ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND FUND EQUnY 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1973 COMPARED TO 1972 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



ASSETS As of Jiine 30, 

1971 1972 

Cash $ 1,877.41 

Furniture and Office Equipment (Net of Accunulated 
Depreciation Totaling $371.48) 7,058.17 



Total Assets $ 8,935.58 -0- 



LIABILITIE.S 

Advances Payable - Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Conmission . $ 40,121.07 $21,157.06 



FUND EQUITY 
Accumulated (Deficit) ($ 31,185.49) ($21,157.06) 



Total Liabilities and Rmd Equity $ 8,935.58 ^ 
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TABLE I I 1-18 
GENERAL OPERATING FUND 
STATBjENl' OF FUND EQUITY 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1973 COMPARED TO 1972 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



As of June 30, 
1973 1972 

Balance, Beginning of Year (Deficit) ($21,157.06) 

Excess of DisbursoRcnts Over Receipts {$10,028.43) ($21,157.06) 

Balance, End of Year (Deficit) ($31,185.49) ($21,157.06) 
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TABLE III -19 

GENERAL BOND RESERVE FUND 
STATBIEhrr OF ASSETS. LIABILITIES AND FUND EQUITY 
AS OF JUNE 30. 1973 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



ASSETS ^ 

Cash $ 3.093.01 

Investments (At Cost) 123.354.77 

Total Assets $126.447.78 

FUND EQUITY 

Accumulated Reserve $126.447.78 
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TABLE 111-20 
Ggg m BOM) RHSPJrvH Rm ^ 
STA1B !I:NT OP C0>n'R T) 3:jTI0NS 
FOR Trgj YFAR liNDHD JUXB 30, 1973 



DATE INVESTED 



$2,200,000 First Nfortgape Revenue Bonds, Series A 
(Augsburg College) 

$1,935,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series B 
(Bethel College) 

$ 595,000 First Nbrtgage Revisnue Bonds, Series C 
(St. Mary's College) 

$ 520,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series D 
(College of St. Scholistica, Inc.) 

$1,030,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series E 
(Gustaws Adolphus College) 

$1,610,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series F 
(College of St. Benedict) 



1/8/73 

1/8/73 

1/8/73 

3/13/73 

3/13/73 

3/13/73 



Sub Total 
Earnings 

Total § Excess Receipts 



$ 31,743.60 

34,082.00 

9,000.00 

8,643.40 

19,308.00 

21,304.00 
$124,081.00 
2,366.78 
126,447.78 



Hie Authority is permitted to invest moneys in the General Bond Reserve 
Account in: Direct obligations of the United States of >\merica. Certificates 
of Deposit or Time Deposits secured by direct obligations of the United States 
of America, such other securities as are eligible for investment of public 
funds of the State of Minnesota or of ixinicipalities of the State. All 
investments are ^imited by arbitrage provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
and regulations thereunder. The Authority has placed these moneys in an 
investment account with the First National Bank of Saint Paul. 
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TABLE III-21 



SERIES RESERVE ACCOUNTS^ 
COWTRIttiriONS 
FISCAL YEAR 1973 



Series 



$2,200,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series A 

(Augsburg College) $126,194.00 

$1,935,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series B 

(Bethel College) 136,328.00 

$ 595,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series C 

(St. Mar/'s College) 36,000.00 

$ 520,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series D 

(College of St. Scholastica, Inc:) 34,573.60 

$l»030t000 First Nartgage Revenue Bonds^ Series E 

(Gusuvus Adolpfaus College) 77,232.00 

$l,610t000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series F 

(College of St. Benedict) 8S>216.00 

$495,543.60 



B^ provisions of the liortgage trust indenture the trustee shall, upon request 
the authorized institution representatives or the Authority, invest Moneys 
in any of the following: Direct obligations of, or obligations fully 
guaranteed by, the United SUtes of America; Certificates of Deposit of banks 
or trust con^Mtnies having a combined capital and surplus of at least $25,000,000; 
Securities issued by the folloidng agencies of the United States: . 

Federal Home Loan Banks 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 

Federal Land Banks 

Banks for Cooperatives 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
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Suite 278. Metro Square. 7th & Robert Streets. Saint Paul. Minnesota S5101 




MINNESOTA HIGHER EDUCATION 



Facilities Authority 



Mr. Carl W. Kroeninc, President 

Neabers of Hi^r Edkication Coordinating Gomission ott,ce of we executive Director 

Mr. Richard C. Hmk, Executive Director 

MinnesoU Higher Education Coordinating CoMiission 

suite 400 Capitol Square Buildii^ 

550 Cedar Street 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Dear CoMiissioners and Mr. Hmk: 

Ihe Minnesota Higher Education Facilities Authority is pleased to 
subnit its Third Annual Report for the period July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. 

The Report provides a brief history of the Authority's founding and 
early operations, as well as highlights and acconplishnents during the year 
of the report. Also included are various financial statements pertaining 
to the General Operating hxnd. Outstanding Indebtedness, General Bond 
Reserve Amd, and the Series Reserve Rmds. 

The Authority can report that it has undertaken the construction of 
ten projects since its inception. These new or renodeled facilities serve 
a variety of purposes: student housing, dassrooMS, adidnistrative offices, 
dining facilities and physical education. 

During the past year, the Authority sold three new issues of Bonds 
totaling $10,390,000.00. The total asseta of the Authority are now in excess 
of $18,280,000.00. 

The Authority has also given fonal approval for five new projecta and 
preliminary approval for another project. 

The Authority feels it has faecone an effective neans fbr helping higher 
educational institutions and looks forward to being of continued service to 
the Higher Education coMunity and the State of Minnesota. 




Bernard P, Friel, Chainnan 



Itoveatocr 1, 1974 
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. TABLE I I 1-22 
PROJECT DESCRIPTIONS 

BOND SERIES %" $8,450,000 MIM€APOLIS SOCIEIY OF FINE ARTS 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, established in 1883, is a NinnesoU non- 
profit corporation that operates the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, a Children's 
Theatre Cwipany and the Minneapolis College of Art and Design. The College of 
Art and Design, founded in 1886, is a four year accredited educational institution. 

The bonds have been issued for constructing a new technical academic building with 
appurtenant equipment, furnishings, utilities and site iioprovenents at the Minneapolis 
College of Art and Design. The bond project includes a pedestrian bridge to and 
iurnjshings and equipment for the existing college building. The new facilities will 
enable the present 47S student college to expand to 600 and will pemit it to enlarge 
greatly the scope of its four year program which leads to the Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Degree in Fine Arts and Design, with areas of concentration in painting, print-making, 
sculpture, intermedia, graphic design, photography, film, video and fashion design. 
The new four-story building has been designed by fenso Tange, internationally known 
Japanese architect whose other works include the 01yii|>ic S^rts StadiuR in T0I70. 

BOND SERIES "H" $340,000 COLLEGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, INC. 

The College of St. Scholastica, Inc. was founded by the Benedictine Sisters Benevolent 
Association in 1906. The College was incorporated as a separate entity in 1962. 
Formerly a women's college, it became co-educational in 1968. 

The proceeds of this bond issue were used to fund the Pine Apartment building. The 
three-story brick and spancrete building houses 46 students. It has 11 four-student 
apartments. Each 800 square foot apartment has its own kitchen, bathroom, two bedrooms, 
living room and balcony area. An additional unit accomodates two students. The building 
has house laundry facilities for 142 students; 46 in the new facility and 96 from the 
adjoining Grove ^rtments. 

BOND SERIES "i" $1,600,000 AUGSBURG COLLEGE 

Founded in 1869, Augsburg College is a private four year Liberal Arts College, one 
of 11 senior colleges affiliated with and supported in part by the American Lutheran 
Church. 

The bonds have been issued to construct a two-rink, artificial ice. Ice Center on 
land of a 56,469 square foot area now owned by the College and adjacent to the campus. 
The facility includes moderate spectator capacity, dressing rooms, offices, a service 
shop and a concession area. It is used for physical education programs of the College, 
including intraiairal and intercollegiate coin)etition. It is available for renUl to 
other colleges and to junior hockey organizations. 
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TABLE III-23 
NEW BOND ISSUES 
FISCAL YEAR 1974 

FINAL AVERAGE NET INTEREST 
BOND SERIES DATE MATORITY MAIURnY RATE AMOUNT 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 8/1/73 1984 7.07 years 6.6689* $ 8,450,000.00 
Series G 

Mjpls. Society of Fine Arts 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 6/1/74 1999 16.43 years 6.4046t $ 340,000.00 
Series H 

College of St. Scholastica,Inc. 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 5/1/74 1995 14.037 years 6.2011* $ 1.600,000.00 
Series I 

Augsburg College $10,390,000.00 
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TABLE III-2^ 
DEBT SERVICE SCHEDULE 



BOND SERIES A IHUUGH I 



SERIES 



DATE 



FISCAL YEAR 1974 



PRINCIPAL/ 
INTEREST 



AMOUNTS 
RETIRED 



mmts 

OUTSTANDING 



A 

AUGSBURG 



12/1/72 $2,200,000.00 
$3,601,025.00 



$180,663.75 



$2,200,000.00 
$3,420,361.25 



B 

BEIHEL 



12/1/72 $1,935,000.00 
$1,684,363.75 



$ 25,000.00 
$150,476.25 



$1,910,000.00 
$1,533,887,50 



sr. MARY'S 



1/1/73 $ 595,000.00 -0- 

$ 526,867.50 $ 31,107.50 



$ 595,000.00 
$ 495,760.00 



D 1/1/73 $ 520,000.00 $ 10,000.00 

sr. SCHOLASTICA $ 459,265.00 $ 29,755.00 



$ 510,000.00 
$ 429,510.00 



E 3/1/73 $1,030,000.00 -0- 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS $ 695,730.00 $ 51,730.00 



$1,030,000.00 
$ 644,000.00 



F 

sr. BENEDICT 



3/1/73 



$1,610,000.00 
$1,459,020.00 



$ 20,000.00 
$ 88,390.00 



$1,590,000.00 
$1,370,630.00 



G 8/1/73 
MINNEAPOLIS SXIETY 



$8,450,000.00 
$3,827,200.00 



$270,400.00 



$8,450,000.00 
$3,556,800.00 



H 6/1/74 
ST. SCHOLASTICA 



$ 340,000.00 
$ 348,755.00 



-0- 
-0- 



$ 340,000.00 
$ 348,755.00 



AUGSBURG 



5/1/74 



$1,600,000.00 
$1,360,770.00 



-0- 
•0- 



$1,600,000.00 
$1,360,770.00 



TOTAL PRINCIPAL 
TOTAL INTEREST 



$18,280,000.00 
$13,962,996.25 



$ 55,000.00 
$802,522.50 



TOTAL DEBT SERVICE $32,242,996.25 $857,522.50 



$18,225,000.00 
$13,160,473.75 

$31,385,473.75 
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TABLE III-25 
GENERAL OPERATING FUND 
STATPIEWr OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSBffiNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1974 CCMRARED TO 1973 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 

r 

For the Year Ended 

June 30, 
1574 1573 



Receipts 

Application Fees $ 3,250.00 $ 3,500.00 

Initial Administrative Ffees 33,383.32 23,800.15 

Annual Administrative Ftes 22,850.00 9,862.50 

Interest 1,300.92 380.83 

Total Receipts $60,784.24 $37,543.48 



Disbursements 

Wages and Bmployment Service Fees $35,718.82 " $34,339.58 

Appointed Conmission Fees 1,015.00 1,505.00 

Knts 7,358.23 5,249.73 

L^al and Accounting Service 725.00 

Bmds 9sA Insurance • 143.00 

R^iairs and Maintenance 95.24 62.79 

Printing and Binding 497.85 194.24 

Coanunications 372.13 752.28 

Travel and Subsistence 1,186.53 1,342.95 

SUtioner/ and Office Siqn>iies 159.26 662.96 

Scientific and Educational Supplies 20.00 398.48 

Payroll Taxes, Retirement and Insurance 3,814.97 2,484.45 

Depreciation Ejqpense 747.06 371.48 

Miscellaneous 48.00 64.97 



Totar Disbursements $51,758.09 $47,571.91 

Operating Surplus 9,026.15 ($10,028.43) 
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TABLE III-26 

GENERAL OPERATING FUND 
STATBffiNT OF ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND FUND Equm 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1974 COMPARED TO JUNE 30, 1973 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



ASSETS As of June 30, 

1974 1973 

Cash $11,805.06 $ 1,877.41 

Itirniture and Office Equipment (Gross Assets 
of $7,561.40 less Accunulated Depreciation 

totaling $747.06) $ 6,814.34 $ 7,058.17 

Total Assets $18,619.40 $ 8,935.58 



LIABILITIES 



Advances Payable - Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Connission $40,057.10 $40,121.07 



FUND EQUITY 



Accumulated (Deficit) 



($21,437.70) ($31,185.49) 



Total Liabilities and Fund Equity 
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$18,619.40 



$ 8,935.58 



TABLE I II -27 
GENERAL OPERATING FIM) 
STATBen' OF FUND EQUITY 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1974 COMPARED TO 1973 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



As of June 30, 
1974 1973 



Balance, Beginning of Year (Deficit) 



($31,185.49) ($21,157.06) 



Operating Surplus 



$ 9,026.15 ($10,028.43) 



Balance, End of Year (Deficit) 



($22,159.34 ) ($31,185.49) 
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TABLE III -28 
GENERAL BOND RESERVE FUND 
STATBlENr OF ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND FUND EQUITY 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1974 COMPARED TO JUNE 30, 1973 
(ON A CASH BASIS) 



As of June 30, 
1974 1973 



ASSETS 

Cash $ 2,041.01 $ 3,093.01 

Investments (At Cost) 386,986.26 123,354.77 

Total Assets $389,027.27 $126,447.78 



FUND EQUITY 
Accunulated Reserve $389,027.27 $126,447.78 
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TABLE II 1-29 
GENERAL BOND RESERVE FUND ^ 

STATBiENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND EARNINGS 

ON A CASH BASIS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1973 



$2,200,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series A, (Augsburg College) 

$1,935,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series B, (Bethel College) =, 

$ 595,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series C, (St. Mary's College) 

$ 520,000 First 'Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series D, (College of St. Scholastica, Inc.) 

$1,030,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series E, (Gustavus Adolphus College) 

$1,610,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series F, (College of St. Benedict) 

$8,450,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series G, (K^ls. Society of Fine Arts) 

$ 340,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series H, (College of St. Scholastica, Inc.) 

$1,600,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, 
Series I, (Augsburg College) 



DATE INVESTED 

1/8/73 

1/8/73 

1/8/73 

3/13/73 

3/13/73 

3/13/73 

9/13/73 

6/12/74 

5/8/74 

Sub Total 
Earnings 
Total : 



ORIGINAL INVESI^en- 

$ 31,743.60 

$ 34,082.00 

$ 9,000.00 

$ 8,643.40 

$ 19,308.00 

$ 21,304.00 

$220,000.00 

$ 6,000.00 

$ 30,000.00 

$380,081.00 
8,946.27 
$389,027.27 



The Authority is permitted to invest moneys in the General Bond Reserve Account 
in: Direct obligations of the United States of America, Certificates of Deposit 
or Time Deposits secured by direct obligations of the United States of America, 
such other securities as are eligible for investment of public funds of the 
State of Minnesota or of municipalities of the State. All investments are 
limited by arbitrage provisions of the Internal Revenue Code and regulations 
thereunder. The Authority has placed these moneys in an investment account with 
the First National Bank of Viint Paul. ' ' 
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TABLE III-30 

SCRIES RESERVE ACCOUNTS 
1 

comiBimoNS 

NEW BOND ISSUES 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds » 
Series G 

Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 



BOND ISSUE SERIES RESERVE 

$8,450,000.00 $ 880,000.00 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, $ 340,000.00 $ 24,000.00 

Series H 

College of St. Scholastica, Inc. 



First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, $1,600,000.00 $ 120,000.00 

Series I 

Augsburg College " 

$1,024,000.00 



By provisions of the mortgage trust indenture the trustee shall , upon request 
by the authorized institution representatives or the Authority, invest moneys 
in any of the following: Direct obligations of, or obligations fully guaranteed 
by, the United States of America; Certificates of Deposit of banks or trust 
con;)anies having a combined capital and surplus of at least $25,000,000; 
Securities issued by the following agencies of the United States: 



Federal Home Loan Banks 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 

Federal Land Banks 

Banks for Cooperatives 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
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TABLE III-31 



SERIES RESERVE ACCOUNTS 

cowTRian'ioNS 

PREVIOUS BOND ISSUES 



Series 



$2,200,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series A 

(Augsburg college) $126,194.00 



$1,935,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series B 

(Bethel College) $136,328.00 



$ 595,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series C 

(St. Mary's College) $ 36,000.00 



$ 520,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Serie? D 

(College of St. Scholastica, Inc.) $ 34,573.60 



$1,030,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series £ 

(Gustavus Adolphus College) $ 77,232.00 



$1,610,000 First Mortgage Revenue Bonds, Series F 

(College of St. Benetlict) $ 85,216.00 



$495,543.60 



Total Series Reserve for New and Previous Issues $1,519,543.60 
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IV. FEDERAL POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The Higher Education Coordinating Commission has been designated by the 
Legislature as the state agency to apply for, receive, accept and disburse to 
both public and private institutions all federal funds which are allocated to 
Minnesota to support higher education programs, construction and other activities 
and which require administration by a state higher education agency under laws 
enacted by Congress. This section reports on three federal higher education 
programs administered by the Commission — the Community Service and Continuing 
Education Program, the Undergraduate Instructional Equipment Program and the 
Academic Facilities Program. 

Federal funds made available under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (Community Service and Continuing Education Program), have enabled many 
institutions to apply their resources toward a variety of projects designed to 
address community problems. Chapter 16 describes this program. The second 
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chapter in this section describes the Undergraduate Instructional Equipment 
Program which was designed to assist in improving undergraduate inst. iiction by 
providing grants for the acquisition of equipment to be used in the instruction 
process* Under the Academic Facilities Program, described in the final chapter, 
federal funds are awarded as matching grants to assist colleges and universities 
in the financing, acquisition or rehabilitation of classroom laboratories and 
related facilities. 
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16 • COMMUNITY SERVICE A!:D COHTIHUIIJG EDUCATIOi: FROGPAt! 
(TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-329) 



Through Community Service and Continuinc uiucation pror^rnns, collefes an<: 
communities are implenentinc the concept of education as a continuing and 
dynamic process* Adults are provided opportunitien to lead rcre meaninrful and 
^ useful lives and concerned communities arc able to improve their functioninr* 



More than 3,600 adults participated in the 15 Ccmmunity Service and Contin- 
uinj: Education projects completed during, Fiscal Years 197U nnd 1975. The 
projects were staffed by 112 faculty memhers, many dovotinr* more than half of 
their tine to the activity. Over 300 undergraduate and fraduate ntudentf?, 
v?orkir:K as technical assir^tants, internn and researchers, served as resource 
personnel. Community Service off-camous learninr centers enabled manv adults 
to continue their education at convenient times and locationfs. Institutional 
participation reached a new high as 22 Minnesota collof^es and univerni tier. 



Hifihlir.hts or Programs 
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became involved in community education projectn supoortod by Title I, Higher 
education Act of 1355 (HEA). As of Juna 30^ DTU, i;8 inntitutions of hirher 
education, SU per cent of those elifrible, had participate?! in the Conjr.unitv 
Service and Continuing Education i)rop,ram since its incention in rir,cal Vear IQGG. 

The national Purpose 

The enabling legislation. Title I of thn Kip.hcr Tducntion Act of 1965, 
sets forth the coal of the prof.ram as assistimj the people of the United States 
in the solution of community problems by mnkinr. r.rants to strengthen community 
service programs of colleges and universities. 

This program, therefore, aids colleeos and communities in the devolopmont 
of educational activities for adults that match higher education resources with 
national problems - social, economic or political - as thene problems are 
manifest in American communities. 

Thus the Community Service and Continuing Education Program continues to 
explore and demonstrate new approaches to the cducationaj needs of community 
problem solvers and those individuals most directly affected bv such oroMcps. 

Federal Funding 

For the operational year July 1, 1973 - Juno 30, 197U, Congress suoolied 
the strongest support for Title I HEA 19G5 University Community Service ^rogrdm 
with an appropriation of 015 million nationally. Minnesota's share of these 
funds increased approximately 35 per cent, from 5177,5*:; in Fiscal Year 1972 
to $238,910 in Fiscal Year 197U. 

In Fiscal Year 197U there were 109 mini proposals for total expenditures of 
$2,U3U,2U8.C0. This is the largest number and dollar amount that Minnesota has 
experienced in the Title I program. These mini proposals were reduced to 21 
maxi proposals for $631,000. Of this group the Commission was able to fund 13 
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projects with $213,910 federal dollars and $122,633 institutional natch for a 
total of S336,5U3« Major program support went to consortium- type projects 
serving local governments Other significant cooperative efforts were directed 
towards senior citizen educational programs* 

For the past two years there has been a continuous process to narro\7 the 
focus of Title I programming into one or two basic areas. This has boon 
encouraged by the U.S. Office of Education xn an effort to make the best use of 
limited federal funds. Concurrent with this narrowing process has been an effort 
to limit the program thrust to a few priorities in order that fewer projects 
would be needed to produce a greater impact on the problem areas. It is an 
encouraging beginning to the long-range goal of meeting selected prioritv needs 
through continuing education programs for adults. 

An effort has been made to encourage interested and selected institutions 
of higher education to become involved in community service programming through 
first-time projects under Title I. These first-time projects were designed to 
get the participating institutions involved in their immediate community on a 
small scale, to demonstrate the feasibility and value of community service 
programming • An attempt has been made to include the first- time participating 
institutions in consortium arrangements to provide optimum assistance to their 
initial program efforts • However, the competitive nature of our prcs^^nt grant 
process makes this very difficult. 

An amendment to the Fiscal Year 197U funding of Title I HEA granted the lhS« 
Office of Education the right to withhold 10 per cent of the $1,U25^000 appropri- 
ation for national or regional demonstration grants under Section 106. The U«S« 
Office of Education solicited proposals in March of 197U. 

From the 22U applications, including seven from Minnesota, eleven awards 
have been made under Sectioti 106 from Fiscal Year 197U funds* Of these, 
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Minnesota v/ill participate in three of the eleven national demonstration grants 
through Ct. John's University, University of Minnesota/Duluth and the state 
agency for administration of Title I HEA in JlLnnesota. 

The applications were reviewed and rated in accordance with the funding ♦ 
criteria published in the Federal Register on April 12 > 1974. From the ranked 
order of project ratings, selections were made on the basis of merit. 

The U.S. Ctfice of Education received a disproportionate number of 
applications that are normally funded under the stato-grant program rather 
than experimental and demonstration activities which had been solicited. Some 
institutions apparently view the special project authority as a secondary 
source of funding through which to continue projects funded by the state or to 
initiate projects which have been rejected under current state plans. 

Programs and Activities 

Examples of innovative continuing education activities which are being 

supported under Title I of the Higher Education Act are: 

Consortium for Southwest Minnesota Resource Development 

A consortium of eight post-secondary institutions in the community of 
southwestern Minnesota was established to assist community leaders in identify- 
ing needs, assessing resources and approaching problem-solving through inter- 
disciplinary, inter-institutional and interagency techniques. Its objectives 
are being achieved and expanded through a Kellogg Foundation Grant. 

India n Outreach Progra m 

The Indian community assisted Metropolitan Community College in developing 
and offering this college-level program within its community. The most 
specific goal of the project was an effort to humanize education. The overall 
program and courses developed through its outreach program were aimed at 
changing previous educational patterns, stimulating a motivation to learn, and 
assisting in career direction. While considerable progress has been made, much 
remains to be done. 

Faculty/Student Community Problem Solving Involvement 

The project sought to expand the number of faculty members and students who 
are involved in community and regional problem-solving activities. The program 
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was guided by four programmatic objectives: (1) expansion of efforts to match 
the expertise of faculty members with specific community and regional needs; 

(2) enlargement of the numbers of classroom-community projects; (3) stimulation 
of faculty and stuaent interest in community service activities, and (U) design 
and sponsorship of activities which can deepen community knowledge of (a) the 
systems approach to problem-solving, (b) additional resources, including federal* 
and state assistance programs, available for problem-solving activities, and 

(c) modern p^Lanning procedures and program evaluation methodology. The project 
is meeting success and an excellent working experience with the community is 
developing. 

In-Pro grammi ng Quality Services to the Elderly 

Augsburg College cooperated with several indigenous south Minneapolis 
organizations of the elderly to train their members as skilled volunteers to 
provide the ombudsman function. This project developed its base in the first 
year and should be more pro4uctive in the second year. 

The Housing for the Disadvantaged and Llderly 

In the area of housing it: (1) provided elected and appointed officials 
and community leaders with housing and demographic information that assisted 
them in assessing the need for county or regional housing and redevelopment 
authorities; (2) assisted county or regional housing and redevelopment 
authorities in understanding housing needs and the present prograns in housing; 

(3) provided officials and private consumers v/ith alternatives to housing and 

the availability of private and public funds for buying, building, and remodeling; 

or^^anized self-help home improvement associations which conducted educational 
programs in remodeling with minor activity in new house construction. It is 
an excellent beginning with a good deai of promise. 

Model In-otruct ional Program for Local Officials 

The St. John's University proposal revolves around planning and land use 
decisions at the local level. A need identification produced a matrix of 
training needs. The training v;as designed employing the concept of replicability; 
that is, training workshop participants to be trainers. All materials developed 
are available to them for use with local officials. The overall implication 
of the program was the testing of the *'replicahility" concept, with development 
furthered by a national Title I KEA Section 106 demonstration grant with four 
other states. 

Development of a Program and a Pilot Center for Home Improvement Design 
Services for Referred Low Income Clients, Phase II 

The University of Minnesota developed this pilot program for providing free 
home improvement design services to low income people who are living in poor 
and deteriorating housing and helping people utilize their own resources and 
develop skills in home improvement. It provided design consultation and 
technical assistance, some direct material assistance in the form of supplies 
and furnishings donated by businesses and private individuals, and some 
volunteer labor for making home improvements. A demonstration center and ''idea" 
house gave suggestions. This project won a national award at the "Town and 
Gown" conference in Washington, D.C. 
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Tri-County Poverty Assistance Program 



The objectives of this proposal were: (1) to continue to provide volunteer 
students to community social agencies as an extra source of needed manpower; 
(2) to continue to provide meaningful work-educational related experiences 
for students from the three Winona colleges majoring in Social VJork, Nursing, 
Education, Home-Economics and related disciplines; (3) to continue to extend 
the services of the local agencies by providing information to low income 
families and low income individuals of all ages in a predominantly rural area 
regarding opportunities available to them to become more fully self-sufficient; 
(^) to maintain a Central Council composed of representatives from the 
administration and student bodies of the three Winona colleges and from the 
social agencies and consumers of services in order to oversee, to counsel, to 
plan and to continuously evaluate .the work of the volunteer corps; and (5) to 
continue to share information regarding the particular needs of the area and 
suggestions regarding new types of services and innovative approaches in 
attacking probleir^s of a predominantly rural community. 

Pet^sonal Finance for Senior Citizens in an Urban Community 

This program at the College of St. Thomas was designed to acquaint senior 
citizens with the fundamentals of personal economics and to help them to 
develop their abilities to make every day monetary decisions. Specifically, 
the program emphasized the understanding of income and consumption behaviors, 
family risk management, housing, medical expenditures, and various assistance 
programs. The unique characteristic of this program v/as that it drew upon the 
many experts from academic, governmental, and social institutions in the Twin 
Cities area; at the same time it was coordinated and unified to achieve the 
objectives of the program. 

Summary of the Program 

These are a few of the Community Service projects completed under Title I 
in Fiscal Year 1973 - 197U. Uo two projects are alike and therefore it is im- 
possible to compare one project to another. Each project attained a varying 
level of success in developing institutional capacity and/or commitment to 
respond to community problems. The number of faculty that are committed and 
involved in community service programs through Minnesota post-secondary 
institutions has been significantly expanded. 

Higher education institutions in Minnesota reflect in their structures and 
program the beneficial impact of federal support and state initiated planning. 
Beyond the earlier cited evidences of the program's achievements, none surpass 
the changes wrought and improvements made in t!ie community- serving capability 
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of colleges and universities. Amon^^, those reported are curriculum developnent, 
faculty and administrative appointments, iir.proved methods of service delivery, 
experimentation, and the creation of off-campus communitv service centers servinf! 
regional needs. The establishment and operation of such community service 
centers provide innovative programs of instruction and organized service at 
times and geographic locations that enable adults and communities to more 
fully participate. 
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TABLC IV-l 

ci;:i!iARY or tttli: i gpa::ts i!j fiscal yeah 19711 ahd fiscal ylar 1975 



Instj^tutioa 
St. Benedict Co]lo/V'^ 

Southwest 5>tnte Collono 

Metropolitan Com. Col. 
University of M!l/?'orris 

Augsburg College 

Univorsitv of Minnesota 
St. John's University 

University of Minnesota 

Benidji State College 

St. Teresa College 
Univ. of M.WMed. Scljool 

Mankato State College 

Metropolitan Comm. Col. 

St. Thomas College 

St. Mary's College 
Augsburg College 

Mankato State College 



Title of Project 

''Central Minnesota Public Service 
Consortium • Phase II" 

''Consortium for Southwest Minnesota 
Resource Development" 

"Indian Outreach Program" 

"Faculty/Student Community Problem-Solving 
Involve;nent" 

"In-Programming Quality Services to the 
iildex^ly" 

"iiousinj: for the Disadvantaged and Klderlv" 

"Model Instructional Program for Local 
Officials" 

"Development of a Program and a Pilot Center 
for Hone Improvement for Low Income Clients" 

"Action Systems for Community Develooment - 
Phase 11" 

"Tri-County Poverty Assistance Program" 

"Action Oriented Health Education in 
Southwest Minnesota" 

"Mobile Action Center for Region IX Problem 
Solving" 

"Educational Opportunities for Low-Income 
People" 

"Personal Finance for Senior Citizens in an 
Urban Community" 

"Region X Resource/Service Consortium" 

"In-Programming Quality Services to the 
Elderly - Phase II" 

"Regional and Community Development Action 
Program" 



Federal Grant 
$19,500 

$20,000 

$19,000 
$20,000 

$18,500 

$ 9,936 
$19,500 

$17,600 

$18,01U 

$ 8,n35 
$ 6,912 

$18,778 

$19,280 

$ 9,000 

$17,650 
$19,000 

$19,000 
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Institution 



Title of Project 



Federal Grant 



Metropolitan Comm. Col. 



MH Resource Center for 
Social VJork Education 

Horinandaie Comm. College 



r>t. John's University 
St. Malay's Jr. College 
St. Olaf College 

SI. Thomas Colle;30 
University of Minnesota 

UPiiversity of Mitinoi^ota 
University of !'innor>ota 

University of MII/Horris 



"The Center City VJomen's Upward Bound Mini $13,300 
College" 

"Community Educational Outreach" $18,970 



"A Regional Cooperative Program for Learning $18,900 
Disabled Adults'* 

"Model Instructional Program for Local $19,030 
Officials - Phase III" 

"Development of the Cedar-Riverside Lifetime $22,800 
Learning Center" 

"Development Oriented Planning for Orderly $18,913 
Growth in a Community on the Edge of a 
Metropolitan Region" 

"Personal Finance for Senior Citizens in an $ 8,550 

Urban Community - Phase II" 

"Development of a Program and Center for Home $19,000 
Improvement Design Services for Referred Low 
Income Clients - Phase III" 

"Drug Monitoring and Education for the Elderly" $11,370 

"Educational Skills Center at Shakopee Reform- $ 6,080 
atory and Stillv/ater Prison" 

"Faculty/Student Community Problem-Solving 
Involvor.ont - Phase II" " $18,997 
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17. UNDERGRADUATE I>ISTRUCTIO!IAL EQUIPMENT PROORAM 
(TITLE VI, PART F, PUBLIC LAW 02-318) 



The Instructional Equipnent Pror.ram is (ior>ifTncd to assist in inDrovinf^, 
undergraduate instruction by providinrj (grants for the acquisition of equin- 
mcnt to be used in tho instructional process. Grants are awarded for either 
(1) laboratory and other special equipment, or (2) television cquipmont for 
closed-circuit direct instruction. 

As the state agency designated for the administration and coordination 
of this program, the Hi^^her Education Coordinating^ Commission reviews, 
validates and ranks applications for f^rants according to the state nlan and 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) rcr,ulations . The U.S. 
Office of Education approves the state plan adopted by the Commission and 
awards grants based upon its review and the Commission's recommendations. 

Since inception of the nrogram, more than $1 million has been av/arded - 
to Minnesota colleges and universities. The result has been substantial 
improvement in the quantity and quality of instructional equipment for use 
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in teaching undergraduate students in Minnesota* 

In recent y«5ars funding for this proj^ram has been relatively stable with 
a slip,ht decrease noticeable in the last two biennia* The Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 provided for the extension of authorization of the program. 

Tunds for Fiscal Ye?^ 1973 were not made available until February 197H 
which created some uncertainty for institutional applications. However, 
Fiscal Year 1973 apnlications were processed and reviewed ac?ain when funds 
became available. Grants v/ere awarded in June 197*f for both fiscal years 
of the biennium. (See Tables IV-2 and IV-3.) 

Summary of Program 

The program has been and continues to be an important program for insti- 
tutions of post-secondary education in Minnesota. The number of applicants 
receiving grants and the improved instructional techniques made possible by 
the acquisition of equipment are indicative of the positive effects of the 
program. 

Under this program grants have been made for laboratory and other special 
instructional equipment, materials, and related remodeling. These categories 
include audio^visual equipment, closed^circuit television equipment, materials, 
and minor remodeling. Each of these areas is directly related to maintaining 
an institutional climate in which instructional technique may be constantly 
updated and the various educational technologies may be effectively employed 
in the teaching process. 
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TABLE IV-2 



UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTTOHAL EQUIPMRHT PROGRAM 
GRANTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1973 



Institution 



University of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

Equinment: dir^itizing table, axis display, keyboard^ baudrate^ 
stream digitizing, KL8E !^S232 interface for PDP8e, data 
preparation software 

University of Minnesota^ Duluth 

Equipment: social science educational films, master console, 
cassette duplicator , proiectors, dual-trace bistable storage 
oscilloscope, probe package, function generator waveforms, 
scientific* calculator, infra-red gas analyzer, stand along 
composer with justification, educational films, video tapes, 
cassette tape series 

University of Minnesota, Duluth - 

Equipment: video cartridge player, VTR/CCTV monitor, tripod, 
accessory dolly for tripod, extension cable, video cartridge 
and reel, video cartridge tape, cleaning taoe, battery 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Equipment: microscopes, multimotor system, oscilloscope, 
amplifier, adapters, time base, films, slides, student storage 
tables, movie projector, cameras, craig reader, cuissionaire 
rods, attribute games and puzzles, cassette video tape playback 
machine, recorders, record players, slide projector, time-sharing 
terminal with graphics capabilities, headphones, video monitor, 
spirit duplicator, thermal processor, spirit masters and carrier, 
thermal transparencies and carrier, lettering scriber and guides 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Equipment: television tapes, inside reels and outside case for 
cartridge machines, video tape, trailer tape, leader tapes, 
splicing tape, TV camera, TV wall mounts, multiplexer, shelves 
for multiplexer, slide projector, remote control, video monitors, 
TV receiver demodulator, VTR color module 

University of Minnesota, Crookston Technical College 

Equipment: cognitive educational materials, typewriter, kiln, 
large muscle equipment, pool, Cessna pilot training center, 
tapes and audio-visuals, telescope, tripod, leveling rod, 
steel chain, variable speed drive with motor, calculators, 
cassette tapes, microwave system, psychology films, instrument 
chart, cassette recorders, cassette case, workbooks, teacher* s 
manual, strobe electronic tuner, trampoline, nestling mats, 
balance beam 



Laboratory 
Equipment 
Grant 

Om,9B5 



$10,000 



$11,950 



$8,91*8* 



$9,336 



^Indicates television equipment grants (Category II); all others are laboratory and 
special equipment grants (Category I)# 
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FISCAL YEAR 1973 CONTIUUED 



Institution 

University of Minnesota, Waseca Technical College 

Equipment: bacharach motorite diesel comp. tester, pintle and 
orifice cleaninj; kit, accessory groups, nozzle and iniector 
test set, pressure and vacuum test set, service tools, injection 
pump, orbital power steering, motor columns, diesel engine, 
cylinders, laboratory kit, water analysis kit, electro surgical 
unit, electro surgical stand, dog cages, rabbit cages, mobile racks, 
isolator and equipment, econo-metabolism units, hypopbysectomv 
instrument, fluorescence illuminator, dark field condenser, SIR-F 
microscope, fluorescence test slide, teaching head, auxiliary 
objectives 

St. Cloud State College 

Equipment: electrometer, laser, calculator, facsimile receiving 
equipment, transient recorder 

St. Cloud State College 

Equipment : color TV receivers/monitors, color video tape 
editing machines, sound-on-film camera, carry case, magazines 
for camera, body pod for camera, cabling, wire, video tape 

Lakewood Community College ' - 

Equipment: chemistry equipment, communications technology 
equipment, health and physical education equipment, psychology 
behavioral science equipment, mathematics. equipment, natural 
science equipment, physics and engineering equipment 

Rochester Community College 

Equipment: vibraphone, ampli-celeste, trumpet, cymbals, 
harpsichord, practice units, tape recorder, stereo mixers, 
headphones, microphones, microphone stand, easel stand, 
mike cables, piano lab 

Willmar Community College 

Equipment: tech-X, slide sync players, headsets, respondex, 
slide projector, rateometers, study skills system, cameras, 
slide trays, cassettes, storage carousels, media systems 
student station model, instructional system 

Bethel College 

Equipment: studio equipment, portable video equipment, 
video materials 



Laboratory 
Equipment 
Grant 

010,000 



$10,000 
S9,900* 

SlO,000 



$9,752 



$6,310 



$10,000^^ 



^'^Indicates television equipment grants (Category II); all others are laboratory and 
special equipment grants (Category I). 
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FISCAL YEAR 1973 CONTINUED 



Laboratorv 
nquinment 
Grant 



Institution 

Concordia Collefje, Moorhead 

Equipment: proiector, bifocal converter, wide anf^le Ions, 
adapter sleeve, mobile learnin^^ unit, films, tape and slide 
units, distorted room model, hidden chair illusion, rod and 
frame apparatus, photo electric pursuit apparatus, klockounter, 
oxyf^en meter and equipment, nsychrometer, \7ater sampler, muffle 
furnace, sound level meter, air sampler, D.O»D» bottles, 
vacuum pump, ion meter, reciprocating^ shaker and equipment, 
etching press and equipment, hot plate, walker, stereo tape 
deck, cassette deck, amplifier, speakers, turntable/base, 
cartridge recorder and playback, video player, television 
receiver, range, microwave oven, sewing machines 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Equipment: classic microscopes, compound microscopes, 
multichannel analyzer, chemistry equipment, psychology 
equipment, calculators, tuba, piano trucks, piano benches, 
piano, harpsichord, marimba 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Equipment: media lab equipment • 

Minneapolis College of Art and Design 
Equipment: cameras, magazines 

College of St. Benedict 

Equipment: musical instruments, reader and equipment, 
perceptual accuracy and visual efficiency equipment, 
skill building materials 

College of St. Catherine 

Equipment : ' typewriters , calculators , hearing instruments , 
lighting system, music synthesizer, projector, music stands, 
kortholte, curved zink, cassette recorder, earphones, slide 
projector, camera, film loop player, projection screen, tape 
cassettes, movie film, color slide film, flash cubes, slide 
trays 



•^Indicates television equipment grants (Category II); all others 
special equipment grants (Category I). 



ftlO,000 

JSl,3G3* 
$10,000 
$9,952 
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FISCAL YEAR 1973 COHTIIIUED 



Institution 



Laboratory 
nquiDmont 
Grant 



St. Mary's College ^ $U^8U5 

Equipment: projectors, covers and carrying cases for projectors, 
cassette recorder, sound system, slide system, microfilm reader, 
amplifier, sneakei>s, "copy mite'* copier, letter-on, stora;?e 
cabinets, film strips, tapes, records, transparencies, audio 
tape, visual instruction materials, graphics kit, ceiling tile, 
wall panels, floor padding 

St* Olaf College *SU,U21 
Equipment: hazeltine 2000, slide sets and cassettes, 
record player, tape recorder, cello., viola, violin 

College of St. Thomas $9,208 
Equipment: microscope, lens, illuminators, binoculars, chart 
recorders, digital multimeters, display cases, ultra violet 
lights, panels, calculators, teletype, accoustical coupler, 
slide film and processing 
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TABLE IV-3 



UriD5:RG?J\DUATE IIJSTPlJCTIONATi UlUIPtlHIIT PROGRAM 
GRA:IT5 for FISCAL YFAR .197U 



Institution 



University of Minnesota^ Twin Cities 

Equipment: color measurement unit, microscoDes, video , 
tane unit, sound proiectors with earnhones 

University of Hinnesota, Duluth 
Equinment: cassette tape nlaycrs, head sets, couplers, 
slide projectors and screen, typcwiters, shorthand tapes, 
typewriting tapes, slides, calculators, security cradle with 
lock and chain, output writer, cassettes » transparency maker, 
lettering; system, instruction manuals, accessory studio kit, 
movio projector 

» 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Equipment: microscopes, films, map, printing; terminal, 
transparencies, tapes, records, slides, sheet music, 
overhead projector, portable screens, study cards, 
timinp, device, respirometer, bicycle ergometer, cassette 
recorder, record player, slide projector, film projector 
and cart, film and . f lashcubes , head phones, porta com 
terminal 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Equipment: color TV camera, monitor, mpdule, microphone, 
density filter, vectorscope 

University of Minnesota, Crooks ton Technical Collejje 
Equipment: calculators, grader tester and shells, cylinder 
tester, separator tester,* discs, aspirator, specific fjravity 
separator wire deck, cloth deck, telescope, tripod, leveling; 
rod, steel chain, washer, bookkeeping and calculating machine, 
dishv/asher, meat slicer, spectronic *'20'', air table, steam 
velocity meter^ ion meter, power supplies 

University of Minnesota, Waseca Technical College 

Equipment: camera, mobile pedestal, monitor units, remote 
controls, microphone with desk and floor stands, intercom, 
carbon mikes, headsets, lighting and miscellaneous equipment 

St* Cloud State College 
Equipment: laboratory equipment, electromechanical laboratory 
system, experiment kits, generators, tube tester, television 
laboratory analyst 



Laboratory 
Equipment 
Grant 

$9,991 



$9,858 



$19,950 



$7,90P^ 



$10,205 



$10,000 



$10,000 



'^Indicates television equipment grants (Category II); all others are laboratory and 
special equipment grants (Category I). 
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rr>CAL YHAR 197'l CONTIIlUnD 



Institution 

St. Cloud State College 

Equinment: video rovor II ♦ video cassette » monitor/TV receiver ^ 
TV nrogram productional console^ video recorder » camera ensemble^ 
video tape 

Winona State ColleRe 

Equipment: densitometer with scanner and recorder » 
spectrophotometer ^ telescope, calculators, films, welder, 
wheel alignment set, mobile brake shop 

Mcsabi Community College 

Equipment: organic kits, transformer, heating mantles, 
control unit, thermowell mantles, windows, ph meter, silver 
billet electrode, platinum electrode, spectrophotometer, 
recording polar ograph, tank for nitrogen Q, chromatography 
jar assembly, TLC developing apparatus, manual calculator, 
teletype controller, display/cassette, keyboard, stand, 
send-receive teletypewriter with tape punch and reader 

Metropolitan Community College 

Equipment: easels, tape cassette records with adapters 
and earphones, cassette players, tape cabinet, tapes, 
tynewriters and desks, calculators with security cradels, 
films, student manuals, books, proiectors, air table, 
galvanometers, spring vibrator, spark timer 

North Hennepin Community College 

Equipment: films, audio cassette, drawing tables, 
microscope 

Vermilion Community College 
Equipment: calculator with basic language keyboard 

Bethel College 

Equipment: not available 

Carleton College 

Equipment: films, film loop set, conductivity bridge, 
conductivity cell, rock pick, polarizing scopes, microscopes, 
plane tables with legs, compass, soil augers, hole diggers, 
eyepiece for research scope, maps, airphotos, rocks, minerals 



Laboratory 
Equipment 
Grant 

$9,900* 



$19,997 



$7,982 



$7,337 



$7,875 

$3,750 
$10,000* 
$8,869 



^Indicates television equipment grants (Category II); all others are laboratory and 
special equipment grants (Category I).- 
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FISCAL YEAR CONTINUED 



Institution 

Carleton College (continued) 

and fossils, projection screens, overhead projector, digital 
timer, calculators, ionization guage controller, electronic 
counter, multimeter, slides, camera, splicer, duplicator, 
film, slide projector, cassette recorder 

Concordia College, Moorhead 

Equipment: projector, bifocal converter, wide angle lens, 
adapter sleeve, mobile learning unit, films, distorted room 
.model,. hidden chair ^illusion, rod and frame apnaratus^ photo- 
electric pursuit apparatus ,^ klockounter, oxygen meter and 
equipment, psychrometer, water sampler, muffle furnace, 
sound level meter, air sampler, B.O^D. bottles, vacuum pump, 
ion meter, reciprocating shaker, etching press, hot Plato, 
"walker", tape deck, cassette deck, amplifier, speakers, 
turn table /base, cartridge recorder and playback, video 
Player, TV receiver, range, microvrave ovon, sewing machines 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Equipment: microscopes, water bath, ohaus autogram 1,000 
balance, spectroscope, conditioning units, tape recorder, 
microscope, electromyograph feedback system, alpha-theta 
electroencephalograph feedback system, maps, trumpets, 
bassoon, folders, risers, recorders, piano, telescope 

Macalester College 

Equipment: chemistry, physics and music equipment 

Minneapolis College of Art and Design 

Equipment: sewing machine, projector, splicer, editors, 
cameras, wide angle lens, moviola junior, microphone, 
films, photography equipment, enlargers, time-o-lite timers 

College of St. Benedict 

Equipment: sewing units, sewing heads, steel cabinet, slide 
frames, viewbox, screen, slide projector, saws, hot plate, 
spray paint equipment, air compressor, air stapler, air 
Sander, plastic equipment, piano, timpani 

College of St. Catherine 

Equipment: typewriters, calculators, audiometer, lighting 
control system, music synthesizer, projector, music stands, 
kortholte, curved zink, cassette recorder, earphones, slide 
projector i camera, projection screens, cassettes, film 
processing, slide processing, flash cubes, slide trays 



fjaboratory 
equipment 
Grant 



1^10,000 



$9,339 



$U,512 
$10,000 

$15,353 



$3,081* 
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FISCAL YEAR lq7U CONTINUED 



Institution 

St. John*s University 
Equipment: balance, colorimeter, electrophoresis system, 
homogenizer, ph meter, microscopes, spectrometer, evaporator, 
incubator, ojqrgen meter, ultraviolet-visible spectrophotometer 

St. Olaf College 

Equipment: hazeltine 2000, slides and accompanying cassettes, 
record player, tape recorder, cello, viola, violin 

College of.S^s. Thomas ....... . . . ^• 

Equipment: microscope, supplementary 2x lens, illuminator, 
binoculars, microscope, transparencies, tapes, films, filmstrips, 
audio visual programs, manuscripts, simulation games, cassettes, 
maps, illustrative jackdaws, monochord, sheet music, recordings, 
motion picture projector, slide trays 

St. Mary's Junior College 
Equipment: movie projector, projection table, filmstrip 
projector, slide projector, cassette players, headphones, 
cassette copier unit, multi-image presentation system, sound 
module, audio tape recorder/player, electronic flash and 
strobe eye, wireless portable public address system 



Laboratory 
Equipment 
Grant 

$10,000 



$U,U21 



•$6,355 



$5,586 
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18. ACADEMIC FACILITIES PROGRAM 
(TITLE VII, PART A, PUBLIC LAW 92-318) 



Nearly $U0 million in federal funds has, been made available for expanding 
and improving physical facilities of colleges and universities in Minnesota 
since inception of the Academic Facilities Program. These funds have J^een 
awarded as matching grants to assist in financing the construction, acquisi- 
tion, or rehabilitation of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and related 
facilities. Under program requirements, construction of such facilities, 
either alone or together with other construction to bo undertaken within a 
reasonable time, must result in a substantial expansion or creation of urgently 
needed (1) student enrollment capacity, (2) the capacity to nrovide health 
care for students and institutional personnel, or (3) capacity to carry out 
extension and continuing education programs on campus. 

As the agency responsible for the administration and coordination of 
this program, the Higher Education Coordinating Commission has been actively 
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involved in annistinR institutions of post-secondary education in Minnesota 
to obtain support for academic facilities construction. Applications for 
grants in the profrram are revie\;cd, validated and ranked in priority order 
accordin<» to the state plan and U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) regulations in the caterjories of enrollment needs, snace needs, 
and availability of matching^ financial support. As the applications and 
recommendations are fon^arded to HEW, the Commission serves as an advocate 
for the review and action process in Washington • Whenever possible^ the 
Commission also attempts to assist institutions in obtaining necessary 
matching funds or alternate funding if federal funds are either unavailable 
or not applicable. 

During the past several years, funds for the program have been decreasing. 
Hov;ever, the Education Amendments of 1972 extended authorization for the 
program. Congress appropriated $U3 million for this program covering Fiscal 
Year 1073 which was vetoed. This veto was challenged in court, and it was 
ruled that the funds should be made available during this biennium. The 
allocation for Minnesota is $858, 27U. 

TABLE IV-«f 



ACADEllIC FACILITIES PROGRAM PROJECTS 
APPLIED FOR DURING THE 1973-1975 BIENNIUM 







Federal 


Institution 


Proiect 


Grant 


Inver Hills Community College 


Classroom Building 


$ 1*13,205 


University of Minnesota, 


Animal Science Facility 


1,000,000 


Twin Cities ^ 






Macalester College 


Renovation of Classroom 
Building (Carnegie Hall) 


278,724 


St. Cloud State College 


Student Health Service 
Relocation to Hill Hall 


55,2i|5 


Concordia College, Hoorhead 


Physical Education Activities 
Building- An Academic Facility 


21*9,000 


Hamline University 


Theatre Building 


786,280 


College of St. Catherine 


Remodel Derham Hall (Admin. Bldg.) 
and Mendel Hall (Science) 


13,000 



"Grant notification of award in amount of $767,773 to University of Minnesota 
made January 27, X975. 
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Summary of Facilities Construction Grants 

Since the initiation of the grant program < many post-secondary educational 
institutions throughout Minnesota have constructed or improved academic 
facilities through direct assistance from this program. 

Bemidji, Mankato, Moorhead, St. Cloud, Southwest, and Winona State Colleges 
have received grants for library, fine arts, science, and classroom facilities. 

University of Minnesota campuses in the Tv;in Cities, Duluth, Morris, and 
V/aseca were awarded grants for classroom, science, performing arts, library, and 
learning resources facilities. 

Anoka-Ramsey, Austin, Brainerd, Fergus Falls, Hibbing, Itasca, Lakewood, 
Mesabi, Normandale, North Hennepin, Rainy River, Rochester, Willmar, and 
Worthington Community Colleges received grants for classroom, student 
activities, academic, business and technology, and library facilities. 

Bethany Lutheran College, Concordia College (ttoorhead). College of 
St. Benedict, College of St. Catherine, College of St. Teresa, College of 
St. Scholastica, College of St. Thomas, St. John^s University, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, Hamline University, Minneapolis College of Art and Design, 
and St. Olaf College received grants for classroom, science, fine arts, 
library, and physical education facilities. 

Thus, it is apparent that institutions from each of the collegiate 
systems in Minnesota have been directly assisted in constructing new or 
improved academic facilities through grants under this federal program. 
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Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 

Suite 400, Capitol Square Building 



^ 550 Cedar Street-St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
^ 612-296-3974 



